ahs = 


HERE'S A GREAT CHANCE FOR YOU TO HELP 


Which would you rather buy? 


Lo 


TOTAL $25” 


TOTAL — 


HE fund-raising activities of the USO, United 

Seamen’s Service. War Prisoners’ Aid, and the 
various “War Reliefs” are now centralized in a 
single ageney—National War Fund, Ine., with 
headquarters at 46 Cedar Street, New York City. 
The drive is on to raise $125,000,000. 


Every American will want to contribute gener- 
ously—but the success of the campaign will depend 
largely on the cooperation of business men. They 
alone have the organization and facilities to give 
the campaign what it needs most right now—vigor- 
ous promotion! One of the many ways you can 
help is by sponsoring locally one or more of the 
advertisements prepared by the Fund. Give your 


local committee all the cooperation possible. 


TO YOUR COUNTRY-BUY U.S. 


“ie 


F reconnaissance at your favorite Scotch 
Headquarters shows there is no Dewar’s 
on hand, be patient. Reinforcements are on 
their way. And Dewar’s superb quality will 
score another unconditional victory for your 
good taste—and for your good judgment in waiting! 


HONOURS OF 
T he sea] rth Hig/ 
(Full Dress) 


Carnatic—Hindoostan—Cape of Good Hope, 1806—Kabul, 1878— 
Afghanistan, 1878, 80—Egypt, 1882— Armentieres, 1914— 
Cambrai, 1917, 18—Baghdad 


HONOURS OF 
DEWAR’S “White 
Grand Prize... Louisiana ‘ on medals honouring 
Purchase Exposition, St. : i | Dewar's White Label 


Louis, 1904. This is one Wy | for its Excellence 
of the more than 60 egies? in Scotch Whisky. 


White Label 8 years old 
Victoria Vat \2 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


FULL-COLOR REPRINTS SUITABLE 
FOR FRAMING. Six 9x12 full color 
prints of officers, Edition No. 5, 
without advertising, sent upon receipt ———~ 
of 25¢. Schenley Import Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York,1,N.Y.,Dept.S 


Dewars 
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and Victorta Vat” 
THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 
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Six-Hour Concert 
very Night... 
hat Nobody Hears 


T": is the story of a man who 
plays the piano—in an empty 
broadcasting studio. 


Triumphant chords, nimble arpeg- 
vos, brilliant melodies flow from the 
strument in startling succession— 
but nobody ever listens to him. 


His job is to tune the pianos at 
\BC—all thirty-three of them. 
Every night, he tours the empty 
studios on a carefully planned sched- 
lle. Under his expert fingers, each 
piano is made to respond until it is 
at precise concert pitch—ready for a 
ymphony performance or for a 
boogie-woogie virtuoso. 

Every piano at NBC is tuned by 
lim once a week. Every piano you 
lear played from Radio City is 
ilways pitch perfect. 

It’s part of NBC’s routine atten- 
tion to detail... to the very smallest 
{details that make for better broad- 


Ss 


casting. Not of world-shaking im- 
portance, perhaps. Yet—if it weren’t 
done? 

It is precisely this meticulousness, 
this almost automatic insistence on 
having every detail and feature of 
every program on NBC as perfect as 


possible, that enables advertisers 


and listeners both to depend on NBC 
for the best in broadcasting. 

Perfectionism, insistence on qual- 
ity, care—even for details that no 
client or listener is directly aware of 
—these are some of the things that 
make NBC “The Network Most 
People Listen to Most.” 


—The National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network—a SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


The Exploits of Willy Jeep 


The children of America have chosen the jeep as the 
symbol of their part in our war. Under the banner of the 
jeep, boys and girls throughout the Nation have bought 
and sold millions of dollars in War Bonds and Stamps. 


In the first national “Buy a Jeep” campaign conducted 
by the Treasury Department throughout the Nation's 
schools, their nickels and dimes purchased nearly 50,000 
jeeps for our fighting men. 


To honor these “unsung heroes and heroines,” Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., parent of the jeep, has just pub- 
lished a children’s story book relating the exploits of the 
famous jeep on every major fighting front, and is preparing 
to distribute it throughout the country. 


Entitled “Willy Jeep,” the 20-page book is written in 
the form of a fantasy by Bob Clemens, well-known juvenile 
author, with illustrations in full color by Patrica Windrow. 


Each jeep, the Anzac from Australia, Gunga Din from 
Burma, Abu and Tuku, is animated, given not only a name 
and a personality, but a chance to tell of his adventures. 


In charming—and yet exciting—even to an adult— 
fashion, the book reports the drama in which the jeep has 
participated and played a leading role . . . from the battle- 
helds of China and Russia to the most exciting moment 
any little jeep ever had. The day when the President of 
the United States reviewed our troops in North Africa- 
from a jeep! 


To little Willy Jeep falls the job of class prophet—of 
what will happen to our little jeep friends when they come 
of age, not only in a world at war, but a world at peace: 


Little Willy Jeep works hard on every front. 
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“We Jeeps have done a real job in this war. We'y; 
that we can take it. We've done things that no one ever 
a little four-wheeled gas buggy could do. Our big, 
engines have taken us places that no one ever dreame 
possible. We've made the Jeep famous in every outpos 
great world. We've done all that has been expected 
and more. 


“And when this war is over and done with, fellow 
he went on, “we're going back to do another kind 
home. Not only in America, but in all the countrie 
world. You Jeeps will be treated as valuable, peacetime | 
not as poor, tired, useless soldiers. No sir, we Jeeps w: 
to sell apples on street corners to make a living. We've ¢ 
to do! On farms, on ranches, in mines, in great industri: 
—in big cities, in little towns and far-off woodland 
world!” 


How Many Calls Do You Miss? 


If you were to call Orson Welles’ New York telephone 
number in the middle of the night—or the telephone of 
any one of thousands of other busy persons, you would ge 
an answer, whether or not your party were at home— 
because they, like hundreds of doctors, writers, refrigerator 
repair organizations, and other businesses, large and small, 
subscribe to the service offered by the Telephone Exchange 
of New York City. 


According to J. J. Freke-Hayes, founder and directo: 
of Telephone Exchange, there are nearly 200 telephone 
secretarial services in the United States, all of them mem 
bers of an association which he heads. Mr. Freke-Hayes 
started his own business when little more than a youngster, 
immediately after a long series of sojourns in hospitals 
As a result of a spinal injury, he was bedridden for several 
years, and one of the things that particularly distressed 
him at the hospital was the inability of the nurses to get 
into immediate communication with his physicians, in order 
to obtain permission to give him the special treatments he 
felt he needed. “It should be possible for a physicians 
patients to communicate with him at any time — when 
absolutely necessary,” he thought. When he left the hos 
pital, he began to put his theory into practice, starting by 
ringing dcorbells to interest doctors in his idea. (His best 
allies were doctors’ wives, who were glad to be set free 
from the chains that bound them to their husbands’ tele 
phones. ) 


The service grew quickly, and is still growing. “In fact, 
as Mr. Freke-Hayes puts it, ‘the plan has limitless poten 
tialities. We have a hard time keeping up with them 
One of his most firmly fixed convictions is that the servic 
should net be confined to the mere taking down of name‘ 
and telephone numbers, to be relayed to subscribers. “We 
can discuss any type of business over the telephone, pro 
vided our subscribers furnish us with the desired informa 
tion in a form which is easy to pass on to inquirers.” 


As might be expected, those most grateful for the service 
are the companies, or local representatives of companies. 
whose facilities might be required for emergency fepal! 
work when business offices are not open. Many a leak 
refrigerator and many a stalled elevator has been repaired 
late at night, because a Telephone Exchange secretaty 
was able to put her finger—metaphorically spea‘ing— 
the repairman. Carpenters, funeral directors, lawyers, ane 
persons in many other lines of work use the servic: Hotels 
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Xe THE MEMPHIS MARKET” 


IN PEOPLE 


* The Memphis Market, first in the South. 
is America’s 12th largest trade area in 
population. Consisting of more than 
21/2. million people, the Memphis Market 
is truly big—big in people, big in buy- 


ing power. 


_ WMC, pioneer radio station of the 
Mid-South, dominates this Memphis 
Market. 


+d 
Member of 
SOUTH CENTRAL 
QUALITY NETWORK 
WMC - Memphis 


W/OX- Jackson, Miss MEMPHIS, TENN. 


KARK- Little Rock 5,000 wat 


WSMB- New Orlea, 
HWKN-KTBS- Shrevporr OAY AND NIGHT 
° * NBC NETWORK * 


Represented by Owned and Operated By 
THE BRANHAM CO. THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


+ ~ 3 PY 
Pan tae 
«\ s ¢ “— 


_ have the advantage of a telephone and mail add: 
_ distant city, without the expense of operating an 


| unit of the business, with its own office and staff o 
| tors. These operators are artists’ agents, in a sense. It jg 
| not unusual for one of them to get a call from a 
_ or director, saying, in effect, ““Get hold of Mary 


are good customers, because the service enables ‘hem to 


S$ in a 
tice, 


There is a special radio service, operated as a separate 


Opera- 


Producer 
! A, Ethel 
B, Helen C, Jim D, and Fred E; tell them to report to 


| Studio X for rehearsal at 2 o'clock, for work on th Frothy 


Soapsuds program tomorrow.” 


Telephone Exchange now has 700 radio clients fo; 


| whom it does much more than accept telephone Messages, 


It prints for them, gratis, 3 x 5 talent cards bearing such 
pertinent material as a stamp-sized photograph, the artist's 
measurements, dialects he can speak, programs on which 


| he has played, with names of characters portrayed, and the 


artist's name and address—with the Exchange's telephone 


_ number, Lexington 2-1100. Every radio producer and pro. 
| gram director in New York has a metal ‘Talent File,” 


TE even has its own publication for radio artists, “Lex. 
ington News,” a twelve-page, pocket-sized magazine printed 


| in offset, with photographs and bits of chatter about sub- 
| scribers. It has no reporters and no editors, and is made 
_up from material furnished by actors and their friends, 


The radio service, being standardized to a considerable 


| degree, costs subscribers only $5 a month. Regular secre 
| tarial service for other types of clients costs $11.50 a 
| month, plus $2.50 a month collected by the telephone com- 


pany. Interception is automatic—a direct extension from 
the client’s telephone to TE’s switchboard flashes a light 


| under the client’s name everytime his telephone rings. If 
| the client answers his own telephone, the light goes out. 
| If it does not go out within a few seconds, the TE secre- 
| tary answers—and, it will ‘answer questions; quote prices, 
| make appointments; secure names, addresses, and telephone 


numbers.” 


| Live and Like It 


Humor plays its role in wartime, too. The light, the 


| gay, the ingenious, the imaginative, has done as much to 
| sell the wartime messages, to tell of the needs and cautions 
| of the day as the serious or dramatic approach. 


One of the outstanding trends in wartime promotion has 


| been the large number of scintillating booklets, which 


many of the leading companies in the country have issued 
to explain their wartime status to customers, or to help 
Uncle Sam tell of shortages and rationing, and how to live 
and like them. 


Shell Oil Co., Inc., has just rolled off the press one 0! ; 


| these booklets entitled, “How to Live with Your Fuel Oil 
| Ration.” 
| caricatures and cartoons, Shell explains the hows and whys 
| of fuel oil rationing. 


In light but serious vein, with graphic, humorous 


The subjects covered include: ‘“Why Rationing ¢” “How 


| it Works—or It’s Complicated but Fair.” “Thermal Zones 


and Heating Periods.” ‘“Coupons—What They're Worth 


_ and When They're Good.” 
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There’s a menacing chapter on ‘Beware of 
Market,” with a suitable ghoulish illustration; 
is a helpful record for the poor guy who, unde 
regulations, wishes (Oh, how he wishes!) th 
studied arithmetic instead of playing marbles. 
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Food is a government problem.. . 
and a FAMILY problem. Because as Lend-Lease Administrator, 


Lm | am charged with the responsibility of sending some of our food abroad, and because 
ich {0 


utions . , te 
The American Magazine reaches families and 


mn. has heads of families | was pleased to have my article ‘Where Is All Our 
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Food Going?’ published in this magazine. 
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| Significant Trends 


4s seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 15, 1943 


Jobs After the War 


THE LATEST GALLUP POLL indicates that when the 
voter steps up to the voting booth to cast his ballot in next 
year's presidential election he will likely be thinking more 
about the problem of jobs for the next few years than 
ibout the problem of mapping out a lasting peace. This 
may be short-sighted on his part, but it is the way he feels. 
In a nation-wide survey the greatest number of voters— 
8% —-named “jobs” as the most vital long-range issue 
ihead for the next few years. 


This merely gives added emphasis to the wisdom shown 
by Paul Hoffman and his associates in the Committee for 
Economic Development. This organization, made up of 
employers large and small, has maintained from the very 
beginning that capitalism and free enterprise in this country 
are going to stand or fall on what they accomplish in creat- 
ing reasonably full employment after the war. 


Incidentally, the Gallup poll mentioned above unearthed 
the fact that most Americans are about equally divided as 
to whether Republicans or Democrats can handle the post- 
war unemployment problem most effectively—but men in 
the armed forces take a somewhat different attitude from 
the rest of the population. Interviews with American sol- 
diets on leave in London indicate that they think the Demo- 
crats can do a better job than the Republicans in providing 
post-war jobs, at least for service men. 


Uncle Sam’s Industries 


JESSE JONES HAS A DISTRIBUTION PROBLEM. 
Speaking before a New York group the other day, he out- 
lined a number of the government problems and potentials. 
On V-Day, Jones figures that the Government will own 
8% of the Nation’s steel plants, 55% of aluminum, 
92% of magnesium, 100% of synthetic rubber, plus a 
huge and variegated assortment of munitions plants. 


Jones implied that he had presidential backing in his 
objectives of (1) getting plants into the hands of private 
owners at a speed at which they can be absorbed readily— 
probably within five years, and (2) prices fixed at a 
basis not so high that buyers cannot operate at a profit and 


Not so low that already established firms will be driven out 
of business. 


Jones is dead set against the boys who want to see the 
Government retain ownership and compete, and he says 
that President Roosevelt set that policy, although F.D.R. 
's feporied as anxious to use government-owned plants to 
break monopolies where they exist. 


Tomorrow’s Helicopters 
SURV! YS ON HELICOPTERS and their commercial 


Post-wor uses are being conducted, so a market research 
friend of ours tells us, by more than 10 companies. Some 
plan to use them as delivery trucks; Greyhound Lines are 
oying with the idea of using them as feeder lines and for 
deliver ag passengers almost to their doorsteps. 
OcToBER 15, 1943 


The railroads, now relatively well heeled through record- 
breaking freight and passenger business during the past 
two years, remember full well what happened to them in 
the ‘20s and '30s. Therefore, they have quietly opened 
what may become a historic battle to convert themselves 
into complete transportation corporations—operating on the 
rails, in the air, on the highways and along waterways. 
To win out, they must reverse a tradition of law and gov- 
ernment policy dating back to the Panama Canal Act of 
1914 and beyond. The issue probably will be fought out 
in Congress. 


Parachutes, which got their start as circus attractions, now 
show promise of industrial applications when peace comes. 
By taking a plane down to tree-top height, fliers can drop 
a parachute cargo on a target no bigger than 50 feet by 
100 feet. Even from an altitude of 10,000 feet, material 
can be landed at any airport. Parachute proponents claim 
that a machine toolmaker in Cincinnati would be able to 
deliver a badly-needed part directly to an auto manufacturer 
in Detroit, even though the latter has no landing field 
nearby. 


Nice Going, Mutual Life 


THE NEW COMPENSATION PLAN for Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. agents, announced on October 1, includes 
income for satisfactory and continuous service to policy 
holders, with no strings attached. It is not necessary for 
the salesman to sell the policy holder any new insurance 
in order to be compensated for services which he renders 
on old policies. 


The plan as announced by J. Roger Hull, Vice-President 
and Manager of Agencies, is designed to remove the com- 
pulsion to sell additional insurance whether the policy- 
holder needs it or not. The old method resulted, according 
to Mr. Hull, “in a feeling on the part of many policy 
holders that they don’t want to call in a life insurance man 
to give them service on their existing policies for fear of 
being asked to buy more insurance. Direct compensation 
to its representatives for servicing existing insurance should 
help to eliminate this reaction among the company’s stock- 
holders.” 


Bravo, Mutual! The commission plan of compensation 
has many good things in its favor but it also has many 


WAR TIME FARM INCOME GAIN 


Per Cent of Increase in Cash Income from Farm Marketings in the First 6 Months 
of 1943 Compared with the First 6 Months of 1939 > 
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drawbacks, and in general it has been more unfair to the 
salesman than to the company. The strengths and weak- 
nesses of the commission plan were never outlined so 
clearly as they were in the February 1, 1943, issue of SM 
by W. R. Jenkins of the Northwestern National Insurance 
Co. in his article “In the Best Interest of All Selling, 
Should We Kill Straight Commission?” which, one of my 
office associates tells me, has resulted in more individual 
calls for reprints than any single article in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT's history. If you are searching around for a post- 
war sales compensation plan, be sure to read that article. 


Advertise With the Product 


MY FRIEND BILL FEATHER is a good scout and I’m 
sure he won't mind my re-use of some pointed advice he 
gives to manufacturers in his magazine. He's fed up with 
containers which are only containers. “What's the idea?,” 
Bill asks, “Are the makers ashamed? Is their advertising 
preposterous ? 


“Before the purchase, I expected something that would 
brighten my complexion, restore my fading hair, knock 
hell out of my hangover, or remove the wrinkles from my 
neck—immediately. Then I hold in my hand a cake of 
soap that looks exactly like any other cake of soap and 
which, once immersed, cannot be distinguished from any 
other cake. 


“Something’s wrong here. After a man has joined a 
church, bought a house, or married, he needs assurance 
that he made no mistake. The reverend, the realtor, and 
the bride’s parents should repeat their sales talk glowingly 
and, furthermore, they should see to it that the product 
makes good. 


“Some day a daring advertiser will announce that a copy 
of his advertisement is enclosed in every package and that 
the product is to be tested against the claims, and returned 
if it does not deliver as promised.” 


Significant Shorts 


Boston Distribution Conference: This is always a 
well-deserved “must’’ for marketing men. The 15th annual 
conference will be held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, on 
October 18 and 19. Speakers inchude really top men— 
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such as Beardsley Ruml, Sir Gerald Campbell, Pau Hof. 
man, Paul Hollister, J. M. Bickel, David E. Grant, \) heele, 
McMillen, Louis Ruthenburg and Lincoln Filene. 


New Barometer of Business Conditions: \\ ant to 


know how business is going to be in a local city’ Then § 


get in touch with a baking company and get the low-down. 
One of the big national organizations tells us tht they 
can spot up-trends or down-trends by watching thcir cake 
sales. If cake sales go down, the sales of bread will go 
down soon after—and with bread sales down, can ‘ess im- 
portant items be far behind? 


Advertising Costs One Mill Per Dollar: The Third 
War Loan went over the top with plenty to spare. Manv- 
facturers, service organizations and retailers donated about 
15 million dollars’ worth of newspaper space— and an 
uncounted volume of radio time—to selling the Third 
War Loan to the American public. Fifteen billions in sales 
for fifteen millions in advertising means an expenditure 
of one mill per dollar. 


The Country Store Goes Rolling Along: Nielsen's | 


check-ups plus other surveys show that the country store. 
keeper is doing the best business in years—a combination 
of bigger farm income, restrictions on auto travel and sub- 
stantial stocks of goods which many of these men had ac- 
cumulated over a period of years. As new merchandise is 
exhausted, they add second-hand lines, buying from auc- 
tions and from individuals. 


Don’t Look Now, But: We don’t want to bring the 
man bad luck—and it does seem as though everyone in 
Washington who gets favorable attention soon loses ou 
because so many guys start gunning for him: so we'll only 
whisper the observation that Chester Bowles seems to be 
doing a sweet job as general manager of OPA, and has 
earned the respect of politicians, industrialists, labor leader 
and leaders of the consumer group. . . . Another advertising 
man—and we'll just whisper this one for the same reason 
—who seems to be starting out beautifully is T. K. Quinn, 
on leave as President of Maxon, Inc., and now Director 
General, War Production Drive, WPB. 


Money for Post-War Developments: If you are inter 
ested in a splendid argument for post-war reserves free 
from taxation and renegotiation, to be used for post-war 
conversion, rehabilitation and employment of returned 
soldiers and dislocated war workers—ask Fiduciary Coun 
sel Trust Co. of N. J. Building, Jersey City, N. J., fora 
copy of their pamphlet, ‘Tool Money.” 


Poll on Post-War Magazines: Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., has been polling its wholesalers on what they set 
ahead for magazines. The boys out in the field who do the 
selling believe that the trade has learned how to operait 
on low returns. If true, this is a development which may 
ultimately have a bearing on circulation guarantees and 
advertising rates. 


Sound Pamphlets on Grade Labeling: Subscribes 
who have a legitimate interest in the subject of grade 
labeling can secure exceedingly helpful manuals recently 
published. One is the just-out “Discussion of Regional 
Pricing of Canned Vegetables Based on AMA Grades, 
published by the Minnesota Valley Canning Co.. Le Seut, 
Minn. This folder was prepared as a result of an invitation 
by OPA to five representative members of the canning ™ 
dustry to submit recommendations. . . . The other 15 ¢ 
less-recent publication, ‘Instruction Manual, Buyin Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables,” published by the Nationa! Cannets 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


—PHIip S \1.1SBURY 
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j Parker H. Ericksen has 


Corp., Chicago. He will 


jeen appointed director 
{ sales for Majestic 
Radio and Television 
of all 


he in charge 


of the Majestic advertis- 
ing and merchandising. 


NEWS 


Howarp 


SILBERSACK 


Howard S. Howard has been elected as president of Wyeth, 
Inc, one of the largest ethical drug houses, which American 
Home Products Corp. has formed as a wholly-owned subsidiary. 
The companies which will comprise Wyeth, Inc., include: 
John Wyeth & Bro., Philadelphia; S. M. A. Corp., Chicago, 
and Mason, Mich.; Reich Laboratories, Inc., Kimberton and 
West Chester, Pa.; Gilliland Laboratories, Inc.. Marietta, Pa.: 


% 


S. F. Malcolm will serve as the 


advertising manager of Borg- 
Warner’ International Corp.., 


Chicago. Mr. Malcolm also will 
carry on his duties as sales 
manager of the company. 


BER 


15, 


1943 


Carleton Smith, econo- 
mist and authority on 
foreign business, is the 
new assistant to the 
president of the Celotex 
Corp., Chicago. He will 
work on Celotex’s cru- 
sade for better homes. 


REEL 


IDE 


Petrogalar Laboratories, Inc., Chicago; General Biochemicals, 
Inc., Chagrin Falls, O., and The Bovinine Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Howard, the president, was formerly head of American Home 
Products, Knox Ide will replace Mr. Howard as president of 
American Home, and Walter F. Silbersack will serve as executive 
vice-president and general manager for American Home. Mr. 
Ide and Mr. Silbersack have been with the company for years. 


Burrell S. Manuel, Southern 
California district manager of 
the Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply Co., was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. He has 
been with the company 25 years. 
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2,500,000 Co-op Members Launch 


Centennial Expansion Campaign 


Cooperative League of the U. S. A. rallies its 7,700 local 
groups in a drive to recruit new members and groups. With 100 of 


their own factories, the co-ops plan to manufacture more products, 


to open additional outlets, to increase coverage in oil and insur- 


ance, and to aid similar groups overseas in post-war expansion. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


66 CENTENNIAL of any 

idea,” says the National 

Campaign Committee of 

the Cooperative League of 

the U. S. A., “is a tremendous event. 

It proves that the idea is one of the 

few enduring ideas in the world’s his- 

tory. It should be capitalized upon to 
the limit.” 

The committee intends to see that 
the 2,500,000 members of 7,700 local 
consumer co-ops in this country make 
the centennial of their idea—the 
founding of consumer cooperation in 
Rochdale, England, in 1844—the basis 
for growth in the century to come. 

They would develop the “coopera- 
tive political society” conceived by the 
Nation's founding fathers in 1787 into 
a “cooperative economic society.” 

“The three great systems of Mo- 
nopolism, Communism and Fascism,”’ 
they explain in their campaign fore- 
word, “are all ‘spiritually bankrupt’ 
and ‘economically inefficient,’ because 
they exploit the many for the few and 
. . . do not depend upon the ‘consent 
of free men.’ ” 

Consumer cooperation will be held 
aloft as “the great light” to help 
“guarantee the people their economic 
rights of employment and ownership,” 
through ‘‘abundance and _brother- 
hood.” 

The centennial promotion program 
calls for the spreading of a lot of 
light. 

It will be a one-year campaign, 
probably starting on the 99th anni- 
versary, on December 21, 1943, with 
publication of a historical insert in 
gravure with the tabloid-size news- 
papers of the various co-op “whole- 
sales’’ in this country and in Canada. 
Other inserts will emphasize con- 
sumer cooperation throughout the 
world, consumer-co-op-controlled pro- 
duction, and plans for the second 
century. 

For the 100 days from the end of 
March to International Cooperation 
Day, July 3, there will be a member- 
ship drive. 
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Meanwhile, starting immediately, 
the co-ops are conducting internal 
clean-up and modernizing campaigns, 
and capital drives to remove indebted- 
ness—both to present proof of solv- 
ency to next year’s new members and 
to prepare for post-war changes and 
opportunities. 

A Centennial Congress is being 
planned, but place and date and fea- 
tures have not been determined. 

The Cooperative League made its 
radio debut with a 10-week program 
on 30 stations last spring. Plans for 
sustaining network and local station 
programs are now being made. In ad- 
dition to a dozen co-op films already 
available, there will be several new 
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They’re the “Big 3” of the cooperative movement. 


ones on the centennial. A Co-op Mu- 
sical Revue (inspired perhaps by the 
success of the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ (I. L. G. W. U.) “Pins and 
Needles”) will tour the country, with 
a professional cast. 

The co-ops have talent of many 
types at their disposal. Educational, 
religious, labor, farmer, and even busi- 
ness leaders, will say their say for the 
centennial. Senator Aitkin of Vermont 
and Congressman Voorhis of Cali- 
fornia are two of their more articulate 
legislative leaders. Vice-President Wal- 
lace has been advocating a more co- 
operative society, and other prominent 
Washingtonians, including Eleanor 
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Roosevelt, have observed with nterest posta 
the rise of consumer cooperation. f Th 
Journalists tentatively lisied as vi 
speakers include Herbert Agar, Louis celeb: 
Bromfield, John Chamberlain, Stuar§ 4™° 
Chase, Marquis Childs, Raymond Clap. mem! 
per, Bertram Fowler, Francis Hackett,J '°* 
Hiram Motherwell, and Ruth Bryan natio’ 
Rhode. Several American journalists} P&. ‘ 
including Mr. y and Mr. Childs 940 
recently made a first-hand study off Nati 
consumer co-ops in neutral Sweden,§ PfP 
surrounded by a war-torn world. and 
Dramatic features proposed are Euro 
“With the People,” by James Norris, 
and “Out of the Night,” by J. B. 
Priestley. Gracie Fields, native of r. 
Rochdale, and Alex Templeton, Eng- F ; 
lish pianist, would do their bit. e 
Centennial books and booklets, cen- Altt 
tennial articles—perhaps even centen- - 
nial novels—would spread the light to 
millions more Americans. Churches, } ©" 
schools, labor unions and farm groups, | ™™ 
women’s and civic organizations would for 
be flooded with written and spoken E 
words about the idea. stO1 
Plans are still tentative because allf “ 
the ideas of all the members for the “ 
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centennial have not been absorbed and 
put to work. 

The centennial campaign will be de- 
veloped not primarily by the 19 mem- 
bers of the National Working Com- 
mittee, nor by the National Directors 
or National Advisory committees, nor 
even by the local committees, but by 
the individual co-op members 

A few weeks ago, the league sent 
a booklet, “Wanted! 2 Million People 
to Plan 1944 Centennial Campaign, 
to 13,000 chairmen, educational di- 
rectors and managers of the |’ al co- 
ops, asking them to get each : embet 
to “help map plans for the gian’ cam 


paign.” 
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Each recipient was urged to take 
the booklet and go over it with a 
grour of members; then to write in 
suggestions as to steps to be taken and 
promotion means to be employed; and 
then fold and mail back, under special 
posta! permit, by September 30. 

The committee emphasized that 
“the campaign should not be just a 
celebration. It should have a purpose.” 
Among purposes or projects on which 
members were asked to indicate opin- 
ions, were the proposed founding of a 
nationally-distributed co-op newspa- 
per or magazine, fund-raising for a 
national co-op headquarters or for a 
National Cooperative College, and a 
proposed $1,000,000 fund for relief 
and rehabilitation of cooperatives in 
Europe. 


Seek Consumer Action 


Expenditure for the entire campaign, 
of course, cannot yet be estimated. 
Although it will be: good-sized, most 
of it will be spent by local groups. 

All plans will focus on making 
consumer cooperation a greater and 
more effective national and world 
force. 

From the original retail cooperative 
store, opened by families of 28 weav- 
ets on Toad Lane in Rochdale, on 
December 21, 1844, the movement 
grew until by the opening of World 
War II it embraced 79,000,000 fam- 
ilies in 39 countries. The world’s con- 
sumer co-ops then had a combined 
retail volume of about $20,000,000,- 
000 a year. 

Although the business in the United 
States doubled between 1934 and 
1942, from about $365,000,000 to 
$700,000,000 at retail, consumer co- 
operation has made less progress here 
than in some other countries. 

In Finland, prior to the war, 40% 
of all business was cooperative, and 
in Sweden the co-ops still do 20% or 
more. ‘1he movement has been almost 
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gon wheels roll as mounting fleets of 
co-op trucks indicate the growth of the 
ratives. These trucks are part of the 
‘ the Eastern Cooperative Wholesale. 


as strong in Denmark and Norway. 
Great Britain now has about 9,000,000 
co-op members, and China currently 
claims about 10,000,000. Some cur- 
rent estimates of world membership 
reach 100,000,000. 

The Rochdale idea spread slowly at 
first. In 1863, the Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society was started in England. 
(This group—now only one of sev- 
eral “wholesales” in that country—has 
an annual volume of $500,000,000.) 

Scandinavians began to adopt the 
idea about 1900. Then it spread to 
France and Germany, Belgium and 
the Netherlands. There were even 
some pre-Mussolini beginnings in 
Italy and some pre-Tojo progress in 
Japan. Canada and other British do- 
minions have gone in strongly for 
consumer cooperation, but Latin-Amer- 
ican countries have not done much 
with it yet. 

The United States has participated 
for only about one-fourth of the cen- 
tury. The Cooperative League of the 
U. S. A. was formed in 1916. ; 

In every country, it seems that peo- 
ple started consumer co-ops not so 
much because they were actuated by 
the ideal of cooperation and brother- 
hood, but because of urgent economic 
need. The American farmers’ depres- 
sion of the 1920's launched the move- 
ment in rural areas, and everybody's 
depression of the '30’s brought it to 
the cities. Farmers, who have been 
actively practicing producer coopera- 
tion for 30 years or more, are still 
the mainstay of the consumer co-op 
movement—through the Farm Bureau, 
east of the Mississippi, the Farmers’ 
Union, from the Mississippi to the 
Rockies, and the Grange, on the West 
Coast. 

The movement still is stronger in 
the North than in the South, and 
strongest in the Middle West. It has 
made most progress in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, followed by Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, and Ohio. 


The Cooperative League is an edu- 
cational organization, with offices in 
Chicago, New York City, and Wash- 
ington. The “business” parallel of the 
league is National Cooperatives. The 
two groups work closely together. 

Not all of the regional or local co- 
ops support either of these groups. Of 
the 26 regional cooperatives in this 
country and Canada, for example, 18 
belong to National Cooperatives. Two 
of these are in Minnesota—-Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul—and two in Can- 
ada—Saskatchewan and Toronto. The 
others are in Amarillo, Texas, Chicago, 
Columbus, Harrisburg, Indianapolis, 
Lansing, Mich., New York City, North 
Kansas City, Oakland, Raleigh, N. C., 
Superior, Wis., and Walla Walla, 
Wash. Also members are regional in- 
surance co-ops in Columbus and St 
Paul. 


1943 Business Out in Front 


All 26 regional co-ops had a vol- 
ume—largely in farm supplies and oil 
products—of about $200,000,000 in 
1942. This was more than double their 
volume of 1939. In the first half of 
1943, their business was about 20% 
ahead of the same period of 1942. 

Some of them—such as North Kan- 
sas City—serve 500 or more retail co- 
ops each. The Farm Bureau Co-op at 
Columbus employs 900 people and 
does $13,000,000 in sales. 

More than 3,100 co-op stores from 
Maine to California and Florida to 
Washington — including 80 Negro 
stores—supply merchandise to 500,000 
families. These stores in 1942 had a 
combined volume of $130,000,000. 
Although all the stores carry nation- 
ally advertised food and _ grocery 
brands, Cooperative League executives 
say that the Co-op brand proportion 
is growing. About 1,000 of the 3,100 
stores now emphasize uniform Co-op 
label products. Central Cooperative 
Wholesale, Superior, Wis., now han- 


dles 1,200 Co-op items and Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale, New York 
City, 700 of them. 

The co-ops don’t say much about it, 
but some manufacturers of nationally- 
advertised lines also provide products 
for Co-op labels. 

Grocery stores represent only one- 
fifth or less of retail consumer co-op 
sales and service volume. There are 
1,500 service station or petroleum co- 
ops, with about 500,000 members, 
which do nearly $100,000,000 annual 
business, and 1,150 farm supply co- 
ops, serving 420,000 families, and 
selling $355,000,000 annually. With 
50 other commodity co-ops, doing $6,- 
000,000 business, the commodity 
groups have more than $580,000,000 
annual volume. 

Service co-ops 
funeral, housing 
campus groups 


including medical, 
associations and 
number about * 660, 
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Cooperatives make 
their bid not only in 
large cities like New 
York, but in’ towns 
like Greenbelt, Md. 


have 180,000 members, but have only 
about $7,000,000 volume. 

On the other hand, specialized con- 
sumer co-ops, in rural electric, tele- 
phone, and insurance fields, have indi- 
vidual memberships totaling 7,500,000 
and $125,000,000 annual sales—with 
the insurance associations responsible 
for more than four-fifths of this. 

In addition—and this would bring 
the total consumer co-op business fig- 
ure to more than $1,000,000,000 
the cooperative credit unions have a 
$300,000,000 volume among nearly 
3,000,000 members. 

All the members of all these groups 
would appear to total more than 12,- 
000,000. Allowing for duplication, 
however, the league estimates that 2,- 
500,000 families are active, in one or 
several ways, in the movement in this 
country. 

Joshua K. Bolles in a recent book, 
“The People’s Business,” pointed out 
that a consumer in New York City can 
live in a co-op apartment house, eat 
in a co-op cafeteria, buy his groceries 
from a co-op food store, smoke co-op 
tobacco, brush his teeth with co-op 
tooth paste, read books from a co-op 
book store, insure his car, furniture 
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and life with a co-op insurance com- 
pany, go in for folk dancing, singing 
or drama at a play co-op, and get med- 
ical and hospital care through a group 
health co-op. 

In some areas—such as Greenbelt, 
Md.—there are consumer co-op mov- 
ies, too! 

All these varied undertakings have 
been built on the Rochdale principles: 
Open membership, democratic control, 
limited interest on capital, savings ac- 
cording to patronage, neutrality in re- 
ligion and politics, sales for cash at 
market prices, constant education, and 
continuous expansion. 

An important phase of the expan- 
sion has been in developing—owning 

not only wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments but primary sources of sup- 
ply. From fertilizer to petroleum, the 
co-op people can tell you a lot of 
stories about their fights with the ‘‘mo- 


nopolists” to put these things aczoss. 

In a list of 81 consumer co-op mills, 
factories and refineries, issued on Aug- 
ust 10, 1943, the Cooperative League 
mentioned eight oil refineries, 25 oil 
wells, two pipe lines, six oil com- 
pounding plants, three printing plants, 
four saw mills, two paint factories, 
five seed mills, 14 feed mills, chick 
hatcheries and fertilizer factories . 
and plants for making cosmetics, milk- 
ing machines, serums, tractors, fly 
spray, grease, and alfalfa dehydrators. 

A 229-mile pipe line supplies the 
oil refinery of National Cooperative 
Refinery Association at McPherson, 
Kan., and a 93-mile pipe line serves 
the Consumers Cooperative Associa- 
tion refinery at Phillipsburg, Kan. 
Other co-op refineries are in Kansas, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, and Oklahoma. 

Leading spirit in spreading the idea 
in the United States has been Dr. 
James P. Warbasse, president of the 
Cooperative League for its first 25 
years, and still active in it. Murray 
D. Lincoln of the Farm Bureau Coop- 
erative Association, Columbus, is presi- 
dent of the league now. Third member 
of the co-op triumvirate is Howard A. 


Cowden of Consumers Cooperati. As. 
sociation, North Kansas City. 

Mr. Cowden is chairman o: the 
league’s Committee on Interna. onal 
Cooperative Reconstruction. In . te. 
cent report to Herbert H. Lehmay. Di- 
rector of the Office of Foreign | clief 
and Rehabilitation Operations, this 
committee showed the cooperati:« fa- 
cilities as available in pre-war Den- 
mark, Norway, the Netherlands Bel- 
gium and France, and explained ‘why 
cooperative institutions are most valu- 
able for relief work.” 


Plan V-Day Relief Measures 


“If cooperative experts from the 
free countries of the world are on the 
outgoing relief committees,” the re- 
port says, “they will, on arrival in the 
victim countries, know at once how to 
make as efficient use as possible of the 
cooperative organizations and _facili- 
ties over there. They will—quicker 
than anyone else—obtain the confi- 
dence of a large part of the popula- 
tion. Working closely with the co- 
operative leaders of the victimized 
peoples, their activities will be guided 
by unselfishness and will lead to the 
quickest and most effective solution.” 

Specifically, these experts would help 
the relief administration overcome the 
evils of ‘amateurism, commercial spec- 
ulation, waste and anarchy, abuse and 
inequality, and delay in restarting the 
Ordinary process of living.” 

Mr. Cowden, also is taking the ini- 
tiative in starting an international trad- 
ing and marketing association, among 
co-ops of the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, Scandinavia, and China. This 
would concentrate first on oil. 

Another post-war and _ second-cen- 
tury trend will be increased ownership 
of production facilities. A straw in 
this direction was a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of 1,000,000 farmers at 
the plant of National Farm Machinery 
Cooperative, Shelbyville, Ind., in Aug: 
ust, to make plans to supply their own 
farm machinery after the war—as they 
already have done with fertilizer and 
petroleum, 

The co-ops intend to complete and 
to intensify national distribution of 
present lines—principally groceries, 
oil, farm supplies and insurance. Later 
they will enter or expand their activr 
ties in other fields. 

The weavers of Rochdale looked 
forward. The centennial program will 
be more concerned with the next than 
with the last 100 years. Consumer 
cooperators work for tomorrow. They 
think of tomorrow not so muc) i 
terms of streamlined transportation of 
prefabricated homes or electronic:. but 
in terms of everyman’s age-old ¢rcam 
of “security, abundance and peac: 
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Newspapers and Retail Gravitation 
Determine Trading Area Boundaries 


The results of two recent studies, one made in Laurel, Md.. and 


the other in 20 Illinois towns, which help to answer the question, 


“Does a newspaper serve a trading area, or does it create one?” 


BY j. Ff, 


CONVERSE 


Professor of Marketing 


University of Illinois 


HERE is said to be a fairly 

close agreement between the 

area in which a town’s papers 

circulate and the area from 
which its stores attract shoppers. Some 
argue that consumers trade in a town 
because they read its papers, and 
others that they read a town’s papers 
because they shop there. 

I will not undertake to say which 
is cause and effect, but will present the 
result of two recent studies that throw 
light on the relationship existing be- 
tween a town’s trade area and the area 
covered by its newspapers. One of the 
studies covers Laurel, Maryland, and 
was made by Professor Victor W. Ben- 
nett, of the University of Maryland; 
the other covers 20 Illinois towns, 
and was made under my direction for 
the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research of the University of Illinois.* 
These will be referred to as the Mary- 
land and Illinois studies. 


Same Methods in 2 Surveys 


The methods used in the two sur- 
veys were similar. The consumers were 
asked where they purchased selected 
commodities, why they shopped in the 
towns mentioned, what changes they 
had made in their shopping practices, 
and in some of the towns what papers 
they read and what radio stations they 
listened to. The ABC circulation fig- 
ures of newspapers were also compiled 
for the towns studied. The movement 
of trade from these towns was then 
compared with the movement pre- 
dicted by Dr. Reilly's law of retail 
gravitation and with the movement 
predicted by newspaper circulation. 

Before giving the results, it may be 
wel! to explain the law of retail gravi- 


rofessor Bennett's study is to be pub- 
lishe.! in an early number of the Journal 
irketing. The Illinois study is pub- 
lish} by the Bureau of Economic and 
Bus'ness Research of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill., as Business Study 


ma er Two: “A Study of Retail Trade 
reas," 
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tation briefly. This law promulgated by 
Dr. William J. Reilly, of the staff of 
the Bureau of Business Research of the 
University of Texas, in 1929, says that 
two towns attract trade in shopping 
goods from an intermediate town in 
the vicinity of the boundary between 
the trade areas of the two towns, in 
direct proportion to the population of 
the two towns and inversely as the 
square of the distance from the inter- 
mediate town to the two competing 
towns. 


What About Dr. Reilly’s Law? 


We need to know only two things 
to apply this law: the populations of 
the competing towns and the highway 
distances. This information is easily 
available, and with it in a very few 
minutes we can compute the bounda- 
ries of a town’s trade area and the 
proportion of shopping goods trade 
which it receives from the consumers 
living near the boundaries of its area. 

Is this law accurate? 

Some feel that anything so simple 
cannot be accurate. They point out that 
there are many other considerations 
which influence consumers in the selec- 
tion of shopping towns. Dr. Reilly 
enumerated 11 such factors, including 
trafic congestion on highways, toll 
bridges, and the strength of interme- 
diate towns through which larger 
towns have to pull their trade. These 
factors may modify trade movement 
so that the law does not predict trade 
movements perfectly. 

In the Illinois survey 11 of the 20 
towns were on or near the boundaries 
between the trade areas of primary 
trading centers. Primary trading cen- 
ters are towns whose stores carry fair- 
ly large assortments of different types 
of shopping goods, and in a general 
way are towns large enough to support 
daily papers. In the Illinois territory 
the ones involved are between 15,000 
and 60,000 population. The shopping 
goods trade from these 11 towns 
moved to the primary trading centers 


in relatively close agreement with the 
predictions of Dr. Reilly’s law—the 
coefhcient of correlation was .88. (See 
Table). 

The lack of perfect agreement be- 
tween predicted trade movement and 
actual trade movement in some of the 
towns was apparently caused by the 
fact that changes in shopping practices 
to agree with changes in distances by 
new highways and changes in the rela- 
tive populations of the competing pri- 
mary trading centers have not been 
completed. The information available 
indicates that people do shift their 
trade to agree with these factors, but 
that such changes are slow. In some 
cases they are not complete after ten 
years. Perhaps some older persons 
never change, but the younger ones 
form their habits in accordance with 
conditions existing when they reach 
the shopping age. 

In the Maryland study, the con- 
sumers of Laurel, a town almost mid- 
way between Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, were found to divide their shop- 
ping goods trade between these towns 
in almost exact accordance with the 
predictions of Dr. Reilly’s law. Using 
the populations of the metropolitan 
areas of the two towns, the law pre- 
dicts a division of 59% for Baltimore 
and 41% for Washington. The actual 
division of trade in shopping goods 
was found to be: Baltimore 60% and 
Washington 40%. The Maryland 
study also shows the slowness of 
change in shopping habits. 


Habits Change Slowly 


In recent years Washington has 
been growing more rapidly than Bal- 
timore, and the number of Laurel 
residents who work in Washington 
has increased greatly. More Laurel 
families read Washington newspapers 
than Baltimore newspapers, and more 
listen to Washington radio stations. In 
spite of these changes, only 7% of 
Laurel families changed their principal 
shopping town from Baltimore to 
Washington during the past five years. 

In both of these studies, the law of 
retail gravitation is found to work 
with remarkable accuracy. In both 
studies the competing towns were of 
more or less the same size. In the II- 
linois territory, the largest primary 
trading center has less than four times 
the population of the smallest. There 
is no serious traffic congestion on the 
highways, and there are no toll 
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Illinois Territory. The heavy line represents the boundary of the Champaign-Urbana 
trade area as computed by Dr. Reilly’s law of retail gravitation. 


bridges. In the Maryland territory, it 
is believed that the traffic congestion 
is about equally bad near the two com- 
peting cities, while bus and railroad 
service to the two towns is similar. 

Such similarity in size of towns and 
trafic conditions do not exist in all 
territories. In my experience with the 
law during the past 12 years I have 
found that it usually gives fairly ac- 
curate results when the competing trad- 
ing centers do not differ too greatly 
in size and when no toll bridges are 
present. When the larger town has 
more than 8 or 10 times the popula- 
tion of the smaller town, the law seems 
to underweigh distance. It may be pos- 
sible to correct this by attaching more 
weight to the distance factor by cubing 
rather than squaring it in the formula 
used to locate the boundaries between 
trading areas. 

I have dealt at some length with the 
law of retail gravitation because of its 
importance to newspaper publishers, 
retail merchants, advertising managers, 
sales executives, and market research 
men. It is the simplest way I know of 
to determine the boundaries of retail 
trade areas and to predict the division 
of trade to competing trading centers 
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from territory near these boundaries. 
A few minutes with a highway map 
and population figures enables one to 
locate the boundaries of trading area 
of the town in which he is interested. 
The formula used: 


A, larger town; B smaller town; dis- 
tances are the shortest ones on im- 
proved automobile highways. 


Breaking point,—Distance between A and B 
miles from B— 


Population of A 
1- 

—— of B 
There are several other methods 
used to locate the boundaries of retail 
trading areas: plotting newspaper cir- 
culations; interviewing consumers in 
sections near where the boundaries are 
thought to be; plotting credit and cash 
customers of retail stores in the com- 
peting towns; plotting the home ad- 
dresses of owners of automobiles 
parked in the retail districts of the 
competing towns; and tracing checks 
given to retailers and drawn on out- 
of-towns banks from the banks’ transit 
sheets. Plotting newspaper circulation 


requires less work than some of the 
other methods. It is necessary to secure 


the ABC reports of circulation. If 


m 
newspapers are not members, thi me 
prevent the use of this method « «ess 
the gaps can be filled in by cons mer 
surveys as asking for newspapers «cad, 
Other difficulties may be encountered, 

’ be 


Three types of newspapers m 
found: metropolitan Tallies. diilies 
published in primary trading centers, 
and weekly newspapers publish 
the small towns in the area. In 
territories the large cities are th 
mary trading centers. This was true 
in the Maryland study. There also may 
be some territories too far removed 
from large cities to have a sizeable 
circulation of metropolitan newspa- 


pers. 


1 in 
ome 


pri- 


The Illinois Method 


In the Illinois territory all three 
types of newspapers are widely read: 
the Chicago dailies; dailies published 
in the primary trading centers, and 
the small-town weeklies. Each ques- 
tionnaire from the five Illinois towns 
where the consumers were asked to 
name the newspapers read was ex- 
amined to determine the town where 
the family purchased most of its shop- 
ping goods. These towns were then 
compared with the newspapers read, to 
determine if the consumers usually 
shop in the towns whose newspapers 
they read. 

There is very little relationship be- 
tween reading Chicago newspapers 
and shopping in Chicago. Few of the 
residents of these towns shop in Chi- 
cago. Evidently they read the Chicago 
newspapers for their news or other 
features and not for their ads. It is 
difficult to trace the relation between 
reading local weekly newspapers and 
trading in the towns where they are 
published. There is, however, a rela- 
tively close relationship between read- 
ing daily newspapers published in pri- 
mary trading centers and trading in 
these centers. Approximately two- 
thirds of the families in these five 
towns shop in towns whose newspa- 
pers they read. This is very significant, 
considering the importance of Chicago 
newspapers and local weeklies in this 
territory. 

Next, the circulations of newspapers 
from the primary trading centers in 
9 towns near the boundaries between 
trade areas were compared with the 
actual movement of trade from these 
towns to the primary trading centers. 
A fairly close relationship was found. 
In some towns there was almost 4 pef- 
fect correlation between newspaper 
circulation and trade movement to the 
towns where the newspapers are | ub- 
lished. In other towns the relationship 
was not so close. For the 9 towns the 
correlation was .76 compared with 
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48 for the correlation between trade 
movernent predicted by Dr. Reilly's 
aw and actual trade movement. In this 
erritory, the law of retail gravitation 
redicts trade movement somewhat 
more accurately than does newspaper 
circulation. 

The failure of trade movement and 
newspaper circulation to agree are ap- 
parently caused by: (1) the lag in the 
time it takes consumers to change their 
dpping practices to agree with 
cuuged highway distances or changes 
in the populations of trading centers; 
(2) the fact that some newspapers 
have fairly large circulations outside 
the trading areas of their towns; (3) 
the failure of some newspapers to 
cover the trade areas of their towns. 


Circulation and Trading Area 


When a newspaper has a large cir- 
culation beyond the borders of its 
town’s trading area, the trade received 
from this outside territory may be 
considerably less than predicted by the 
newspaper's circulation. Conversely, if 
a newspaper has a small circulation in 
a part of the town’s trade area, the 
trade received by the town from this 
portion of the area likely will be very 
much larger than predicted by the 
circulation of the newspaper. 


Can a newspaper increase the 
amount of trade coming to its 
town from territory near the bor- 
der of the town’s trade area by in- 
creasing its circulation in this ter- 
ritory? The close relation between 
newspaper circulation and trade move- 
ment shows that it can. Washington 
receives the shopping trade of 7% 
more of Laurel families than it did 
ive years ago. The proportion of Lau- 
tel families buying Washington pa- 
pers increased at almost exactly the 
same rate. 


Can a paper extend the boun- 
daries of its town’s trade area by 
extending its circulation area? 
The information gathered in the II- 
linois study indicates that it cannot 
extend the trade area of its town very 
much. It seems that the ability of a 
newspaper to draw trade to a town de- 
creases rapidly beyond the mathematic- 
ally computed boundary of the town’s 
trade area. In the Illinois territory the 
power to attract trade seems to almost 
entirely disappear in territory more 
than five miles beyond the boundary 
computed by the law of retail gravi- 
tation. | would not attach any especial 
significance to five miles, since the ex- 
act distance no doubt will vary widely 
from one territory to another. In more 
‘parsc'y populated territories where 
the trading centers are farther apart, 
and trade areas are larger, the border- 
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line territory, or ‘‘no man’s land,” may 
be considerably wider. 

A town does, of course, attract oc- 
casional shoppers from a considerable 
distance beyond the boundary of its 
trade area. The largest number of oc- 
casional customers buy high quality 
goods or merchandise with a high 
fashion appeal. A town with stores 
featuring such goods can attract more 
trade from outside the boundaries of 
its normal trade area than can a town 
without such stores. However, a re- 
tailer should not allow a few sales to 
occasional customers from outside his 
trade area to cause him to think that 
he can secure any great proportion of 
the business of consumers living in 
outside territory. 


How large a territory should a 
newspaper cover? A publisher has 
a perfect right to extend his circula- 
tion as far as he can to distribute news 
and editorial opinion. In fact, people 
outside his area may ask him to extend 
his circulation to their towns, in order 


to have their local news included. But 
when we consider a newspaper as an 
advertising medium, we have a differ- 
ent answer. It seems that as an adver- 
tising medium, a publisher should cul- 
tivate his town’s trade area intensively 
and cover it thoroughly before trying 
to develop a large circulation very far 
outside its border. 

The data presented in this report 
indicates that the retail stores of a 
town cannot expect to secure very 
much trade from any considerable dis- 
tance beyond the normal boundaries of 
their town’s trade area. From their 
point of view, they do not want a cir- 
culation for any great distance outside 
this area, if this involves higher ad- 
vertising rates. The ‘national distributor 
apparently has a similar problem to 
solve. If a newspaper covers its town’s 
trade area thoroughly with little out- 
side circulation, the national distribu- 
tor can advertise in the newspapers 
in the areas in which he has agencies, 
and pass by the areas where he has 
no outlets whatsoever. 


= 
Movement of Shopping Goods Trade 
Predicted and Actual Movement of Shopping Goods 
Trade from 11 Intermediate Towns to 6 Primary 
Trading Centers 
Trade from Going to Competing Movement Predicted by: Actual 
Intermediate Primary Trading Reilly’s Newspaper Movement 
Town Centers Law Circulation 
(or Reader- 
ship) 
Percentages 
Onarga Champaign-Urbana 46 38* 59 
id _ Kankakee 54 62 4l 
Cissna Park @ Champaign-Urbana 37 17 
x . Danville 37 60 
Kankakee 26 - 23 
Fithian Champaign-Urbana 28 5** 7 
2 Danville 72 95 93 
Ogden Champaign-Urbana 56 69 67 
a Danville 44 31 33 
Homer Champaign-Urbana 55 60 50 
“i : Danville 45 40 50 
Tuscola Champaign-Urbana 49 65* 72 
es Mattoon 21 we 12 
Decatur 30 35* 16 
Arcola Champaign-Urbana 26 30 26 
x Mattoon 49 20 59 
Decatur 25 50 15 
Monticello Champaign-Urbana 49 59 61 
i Decatur 51 4l 39 
Deland Champaign-Urbana 42 48 59 
a Decatur 37 46 24 
Bloomington-Normal 21 6 17 
Farmer City Champaign-Urbana 52 54 55 
= - Bloomington-Normal 48 46 45 
Gibson City Champaign-Urbana 53 49 46 
a <5 Bloomington-Normal 47 51 54 
* Readership 
** Includes only one paper and may be slightly too small. 
@ Includes the trade area—both village and rural. 
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‘Treasury to Reconsider 


Commission Ruling 


Pending a revised ruling or specific interpretations, employers may 


continue compensation based on contracts prevailing on Sept. 4; 


Bureau of Internal Revenue officials hold open hearing on the 


TD5,295 ruling and all witnesses give strongly negative reactions. 


Special from Washington, October 8, 1943 


S this issue goes to press, the 
Treasury ruling of September 
4 (TD5,295) remains unset- 
tled insofar as workable in- 
terpretations are concerned. This is 
the ruling which seems to freeze the 
earnings of all salesmen and sales ex- 
ecutives receiving more than $5,000 
at the amount received in 1942 or 
1941, unless Treasury Department ap- 
proval is given for increased earnings 
under straight commission, salary and 
commission, draw and commission, or 
percentage of the profits contracts 
which were in effect as of October 3, 
1942. 

The words ‘‘seems to freeze’ in the 
paragraph above were italicized be- 
cause neither the intent nor the true 
meaning of the ruling have been clear. 
TD5295 might well be termed a “‘rul- 
ing by omission.” 

In December, 1942, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue issued a 
regulation affecting the stabilization 
of salaries. Section 1002.14 provided, 
“Where the compensation, or part 
thereof, is paid on a commission basis 
and is based upon a fixed percentage 
(which has not been changed) of sales 
made by the employe, a payment does 
not require approval by the Commis- 
sioner even though the amount may 
represent an increase due to increased 
sales by the employe.” 


Regulation by Omission 


On September 4, 1943, the Com- 
missioner revised the foregoing regu- 
lation, providing that a bonus which 
exceeded last year's bonus did not re- 
quire approval by the Commissioner 
if the employe had not received an 
intermediate adjustment in the salary 
rate; but omitted the provision which 
is quoted above and concluded the 
Section of the regulation with the fol- 
lowing expression: “Any other bonus 
or other form of additional compensa- 
tion requires approval by the Com- 
missioner. 

The very great concern manifested 
by business men throughout the coun- 
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try over this confusing ruling soon 
made itself felt in Washington, and 
both administrative and Congressional 
circles have been receiving questions 
and protests from corporations, indi- 
viduals, and associations. Local offices 
of the Salary Stabilization Units do not 
understand the ruling and have been 
unable to give assistance in interpret- 
ing it. Many inquiries therefore chan- 
neled through to Washington, but it 
now looks as though the request for 
usable information will not be filled 
until after the middle of October. 


Ask Views of Business Men 


On Wednesday, October 6, an in- 
formal off-the-record meeting was held 
between officials of the Internal Rev- 
enue Department of the Treasury and 
employers and their representatives. A. 
R. Burford, Deputy Commissioner in 
charge of the Salary Stabilization Unit 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, pre- 
sided at the meeting, which was at- 
tended by about 35 representatives of 
businesses and associations. Among 
those attending the meeting were 
Charles Murphy, representing the 
Sales Executives Club of New York 
and Raymond Bill, publisher of SM 
and representing the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives. 

Each representative was invited to 
give his honest and frank views on the 
Treasury ruling, and it was obvious 
from the unanimously negative reac- 
tions that no attempt had been made 
by the Treasury Department to invite 
people who would be favorable to the 
ruling. One of the highlights of the 
session was the appearance of a labor 
union representative, who opposed the 
ruling in the interests of his particu- 
lar union, one which has thousands of 
driver-salesmen who work on a com- 
mission basis, without knowing for 
sure whether this or some similar rul- 
ing of the War Labor Board would 
apply to his members. 

At the conclusion of the - all-day 
meeting, Commissioner Burford ad- 
vised that, pending a revised ruling or 


specific interpretation, emplo can 
continue to compensate their «  ployes 
of all types by exactly the sae con. 
tractual methods as prevailed Sep. 
tember 4, 1943, whithout fear 
active consequences through eer so 
doing, even though certain s<esmen 
or other employes may already | «We re. 
ceived compensation thus far i: 1943, 
which equals or exceeds the to. il com. 
pensation received in 1942. 


retro- 


More News by October 20? 


This breathing spell should give 
great relief to employers who were 
fearful they might be in some serious 
default by reason of the apparently 
retroactive effect of the September 4 
ruling. Relief to their commission sales. 
men is likely to be even greater ! 

Commissioner Burford further ad- 
vised the representatives of business 
that Treasury officials will hold further 
conferences with Judge Vinson, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director, and that 
a revised ruling or specific interpreta- 
tions of the original ruling will prob- 
ably be forthcoming between October 
15 and October 20. 

While Commissioner Burford could 
not and would not say in advance ex: 
actly what the final outcome would be, 
it was the opinion of most of those 
attending the meeting that he thought 
much information of real value in de- 
termining future Treasury policy on 
this controversial ruling has been 
gleaned at the conference. 

The general feeling among those 
present, was that Treasury officials were 
completely open-minded, were thoro- 
oughly anxious to avoid actions which 
would be highly disruptive to  busi- 
ness or labor, or impractical from the 
standpoint of governmental adminis- 
tration, and would therefore give seti- 
ous consideration to either a reversal of 
the ruling, or if not, to substantial 
modification and clarification. 


vwvvvvy? 


Washington 
October 11, 1943 


Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue Helvering has announced that 
employers may pay all commissions 
earned in September and October 
provided their rate of commission 
and “other compensation” has not 
been increased since October 2, 
1942. Any application of the Sep- 
tember 4 requiring 


Treasury approval for increases, ' 


regulation, 


therefore automatically delayed um 
til at least November 1. 
a44444 
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THE CHAMPION-PAPER AND FIBRE CO. 


INGREDIENT 


Even in today’s emergency, America has the trees, the mills, the 
resources and experience to produce record pulp tonnage. But the 
one elusive ingredient is crews to get out the wood for pulp and 
paper that will feed supplies and ammunition to our fighting men 
and fill essential civilian needs. In spite of other manpower re- 
quirements, this crisis must be met, for Government calls pulp- 
wood one of the most critical of today’s war shortages. Publishers, 
advertisers, printers, and other patriots can help in this vital cam- 


* 
VICTORY 
Pw 


° . ° ° s ° 
paign by issuing material designed to get more men into the woods 


* 


for this essential war work. 


Hamilton 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C. ... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelo 


and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


ORK « CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + BOSTON ~- ST. LOUIS + CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 


Government, Mills and Media Spur 
1,600 Local Drives for Pulpwood 


Newspapers, magazines, and farm papers join 250 mills in cam- 


paign to ease the pulpwood shortage by getting 3,800,000 farmers 


to cut 2.500.000 extra cords. Plans call for intensive local action. 


Newspaper task force at work on pulpwood campaign. Left to right: Frank Block, 
director, War Activities Committee of Pulpwood Consuming Industries; William 
Leick, Seripps-Howard Newspapers, and Tom Catheart of This Week. 


EVERAL Government war 
agencies, 250 paper mills, and 
hundreds of the Nation's lead- 
ing newspapers, magazines and 

farm papers have joined in a program 
to persuade 3,800,000 farmers in 27 
pulpwood-producing states to devote 
three extra days each before January 1 
to cutting pulpwood to overcome a 
2,500,000-cord shortage. 

With the blessing of WPB, War 
Activities Committee of the Pulpwood 
Consuming Industries was formed 
last May, with Frank Block, New 
York, as director, to stimulate and 
integrate this program. 

A campaign in farm oo ran 
early in the summer, co-financed by 
the National Publishers Association 
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and the War Activities Committee 
with space contributed by the farm 
papers. Posters, pamphlets and in- 
serts developed for this drive are still 
being used. 

In August, with funds contributed 
primarily by large daily cee ta 
on the basis of 5 cents a ton of news- 
print consumed in 1942, the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
launched its Victory pulpwood cam- 
paign under the direction of the News- 
paper Pulpwood Committee in 1,600 
weekly and 100 small daily newspapers 
in these areas. 

The mill campaign of the Pulpwood 
Consuming Industries also got under 
way at that time. Most of the 171 com- 
panies, operating a total of 250 mills, 


have ordered campaign materia!, and 
60 of them have started campaigns ot 
their own, many of them advertising 
in small town papers for the firsi time. 
Together, the mills are now buying 
space in more than 1,000 papers. 

Recently, National Publishers Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee to de. 
velop a consistent campaign in farm 
papers in the 27 states. 

By October 1, local committees had 
been organized by the press of nearly 
1,000 communities—out of a potential 
of 1,600—and the first 100,000 pulp- 
wood-cutting pledge badges had been 
distributed to farmers. 

Newspapers, magazines, and farm 
papers have entered vigorously into 
this program not only because of their 
own paper shortages, but because pulp. 
wood is an essential war material. 


How Pulpwood Is Used 


Of our total 1943 production, about 
25% goes for containers—largely for 
food and ammunitions and _ blood 
plasma and for shell casings; 22% 
for wrapping paper, for both military 
and civilian needs; 6% for smokeless 
powder; 5% for rayon, for parachutes 
and for military as well as civilian 
clothing; 5% for Lend-Lease and 
Good Neighbor purposes; 5% for 
structural boards; 9% sanitary towel- 
ing and tissues; 2% hospital and sani- 
tary waddings. 

Then there is 9% for printing 
papers, 6% for newsprint and 6% 
for writing and fine papers. Part of the 
15% for printing papers is devoted to 
war purposes — ration books, target 
paper, war posters and pamphlets. 
Probably the Nation’s newspapers and 
periodicals get only 12% of total pulp- 
wood production. 

The 27 states covered are primarily 
in the East, Middle West and South— 
excluding Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and New Jersey. The 
area extends westward to include east- 
ern Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
lowa. It covers southern Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, northern Florida, and all 
of the states between. It also includes, 
as a separate pulpwood “belt,” north- 
ern Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan. Washington and Oregon are 1m- 
portant pulpwood states, but because 
the work there is largely mechanized, 
they are not included in this program. 

The basis of all phases of the pro 
gram is whole - community ort i 
each town and area. All the advertis- 
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ALCOA has one of the largest stakes in the aircraft industry, 

and in the air age to come. To help the public understand the 
new geography ot ine air and the war, and develop greater air- 
mindedness for the future . . . Alcoa has published an airman’s 
map of the globe; with explanations, Allied insignia, diagrams of 
formations and flying terms, plane silhouettes, military insignia. 
We were privileged to prepare this map, which is mentioned in 
Alcoa advertising, sent free on request. (We have a copy for you if you 
want one—courtesy of Alcoa.) The first print order was for a million! 
... Another instance that information makes the best premium, and 
sometimes the best advertisement... And a further suggestion that 
Einson-Freeman is headquarters for ideas that sell ideas as well as 


displays that sell merchandise! 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO., inc. 


GOOD WILLING LITHOGRAPHERS 


BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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ing, promotion and publicity employed 
are secondary to thorough and aggres- 
sive local organization and stimulation 

to personal selling of the men who 
must get the wood in. 

Mr. Block has had experience in 
such work. He directed the first na- 
tional campaign of Waste Paper Con- 
suming Industries, from September, 
1941, to May, 1942, which brought in 
more waste paper than the mills could 
consume. From June, 1942, to April, 
1943, ne directed the nationwide scrap 
metal campaign, as secretary of Amerti- 
can Industries Salvage Committee. 

H. E. Brinckerhoff, secretary- 
treasurer of American Pulpwood Asso- 
ciation also is serving as secretary- 
treasurer of War Activities Committee 
of Pulpwood Consuming Industries. 
This committee consists of executives 
of ten companies: H. P. Carruth, 
Union Bag & Paper Corp.; Stuart B. 
Copeland, Northwest Paper Co.; 
Amor Hollingsworth, Penobscot 
Chemical Fibre; H. E. Houghton, 
Brown Co.; R. W. Hovey, Oxford 
Paper Co.; H. M. Kieckhefer, North 
Carolina Pulp; David L. Luke, Jr., 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.; 
James L. Madden, Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Co.; Eustis Paine, New York 
& Pennsylvania Co.; and Vertrees 
Young, Gaylord Containers Corp. 


All Inventories Depleted 


Announcing its Victory Pulpwood 
Campaign to mills, on July 30, the 
committee pointed out that both 
United States and Canadian production 
is declining rapidly. ‘‘Pulpwood inven- 
tories in the mills are being depleted 
at the alarming rate of 130,000 cords 
a month. Contracts for wood to be 
converted in 1944 are now 44% below 
normal. Some mills . . . are completely 
shut down because of lack of pulp- 
wood. Many others . . . are operating 
at reduced schedules, some as low as 
30 to 40% of normal rates.” 

All mills were urged to “make 
known the importance of pulpwood to 
the war effort’’ and to persuade farm- 
ers to devote three extra days a year 
to cutting it. 

C. L. Miller Co. was appointed as 
advertising agency for the War Activi- 
ties Committee. This agency also is 
counsel to the Newspaper Pulpwood 
Committee of A.N.P.A. Some mills 
recently have appointed advertising 
agencies and public relations men to 
help with campaigns in their areas, 
and others now seek such counsel. 

War Production Board is initiating 
Government activity for the program, 
with OPA, Department of Agriculture, 
War Manpower Commission and Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation also 
working for it. 
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The Army is helping too. In a prog- 
ress report to mills on August 30, the 
committee pointed out that “the Army 
is using displays, posters, speeches, 
pamphlets, enlistment buttons, public- 
ity releases, picture publicity and 
movies,” which it supplied, in connec- 
tion with a 4,500-mile tour through the 
South of a 250-man Army Caravan. 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation As- 
sociation is working with the Army on 
the tour. The Army has been asked to 
send the caravan later to the North- 
east and Lake States areas. 


$3,500 Contest Is Launched 


The W.A.C. is offering $3,500 in 
War Bonds for the best newspaper 
campaign. Two hundred newspapers 
already have entered this contest. 
Newspapers have distributed 300,000 
“Uncle Sam Needs Your Trees’ pam- 
phlets and have ordered 50,000 copies 
of the WPB pamphlet, ‘Notice to 
Farmers with Woodlands.” Many 
smaller as well as larger newspapers 
are contributing to the newspapers’ 
campaign fund. 

In a recent survey, among 42 mills 
then advertising or planning to do so, 
schedules ranged from 14 to 400 
newspapers. Some mills already were 
able to report increases in wood tfe- 
ceipts —- with further increases ex- 
pected after the crops were harvested. 

Although during August, more than 
3,000 newspapers carried publicity on 
pulpwood, the committee is intensify- 
ing this work. It emphasizes that ‘‘the 
success or failure of the efforts of all 
the newspapers, magazines, farm 
papers, etc., to produce pulpwood still 
rests, in the final analysis, on what the 
mills do to ‘cash-in’ on the campaign. 
Every mill was urged to start a cam- 
paign of its own.” 

In addition to suggesting methods 
and providing material for mills and 
newspapers to get the campaigns going 
in each of the 1,600 communities, the 
War Activities Committee has pro- 
vided an organization director for 
each of the 27 states. This covers press 
associations and their managers, Fed- 
eral and state officials concerned, pulp- 
wood consuming mills and a county- 
by-county list in campaign areas of 
weekly newspapers, agricultural agents 
and foresters. 

WPB announced recently that it 
would establish early in October six 
regional offices—at Boston, Charleston, 
W. Va., Atlanta, New Orleans, Green 
Bay, Wis., and Seattle — to stimulate 
domestic pulpwood production. A 
seventh office is being opened in 
Ottawa to work with Canadian authori- 
ties on production there. 

On June 23, the Newspaper Pulp- 
wood Committee of A.N.P.A. sent its 


first letter of soitcitation to daily news. 
papers for contributions to a fund fy, 
a campaign in weeklies and sma‘! daily 
newspapers in the pulpwood areas, 

Citing the work which newspapers 
already had done for War Bons, scrap 
metal and other wartime drives, the 
committee said thai ‘we have no douby 
as to the ability of the newspapers to 
accomplish the objective in building up 
a surplus of pulpwood.”” A fund of 
more than $100,000 has been sub. 
scribed by the newspapers. 

Walter M. Dear, Jersey City | owrnal, 
former A.N.P.A., president, is chair. 
man of this committee, which is com. 
posed of William G. Chandler, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers; Howard 
Davis, New York Herald Tribune: 
F. M. Flynn, New York News; W. E. 
Macfarlane, Chicago Tribune ; William 
F. Schmick, Baltimore Sun; Richard 
W. Slocum, Philadelphia Bulletin; and 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, New York 
Times. 

Working on the campaign is a vol- 
untary task force headed by Mr. Dear 
and consisting of Tom Cathcart of 
This Week, concentrating on advettis. 
ing; William Leick, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, on [eo ragers and 
George Eager, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
on research. 
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For Pulpwood Areas Only 


Only newspapers in pulpwood areas 
which organize local committees for 
the drive will be eligible to carry the 
campaign of the Newspaper Pulpwood 
Committee. This committee issued a 
manual of suggestions for newspapers 
on August 1. The need for coopera 
tion of civic, business, school and te- 
ligious leaders was emphasized. | 

Advertisements in the newspapers 
series in a feature statements 
by Donald Nelson, Prentiss Brows, 
Paul V. McNutt, Joseph B. Eastman, 
Secretary Wickard and other Govern- 
ment leaders. WPB, among other 
things, has arranged for additional 
shipments from Canada to this country. 
War Manpower Commission gives 
draft deferment to men who spend 
their full time cutting pulpwood and 
credit toward draft deferment to fatm- 
ers who devote part of their time to tt 
OPA sets pulpwood price ceilings and, 
through rationing boards, gives some 
tires, gasoline, trucks, etc., to pulp 
wood producers. ODT has issued 4 
“keep the pulpwood moving” appet!, 
emphasizing the importance of paper 
board containers in war shipments. Mt 
Wickard has asked field operatives 0 
the Department of Agriculture to © 
operate in the campaign. 

Also provided are advert:scment 
for sale by the newspapers ‘0 loc! 
sponsors, with a coupon on vhich 3 
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The POWER of your advertising, like that of your car, is largely 
a matter of R. P.M... . “Revolutions per Minute” in the case of 
your motor, and “Readers per Message” in the case of your ad- 
vertising. 

Step up the R. P.M. of your car... or your advertisement .. .« 
and you'll get more response! 


In the rich Cincinnati market, where more than 200,000 manu- 
facturing employes are receiving salaries and wages in excess 
of $400,000,000 a year, your advertising reaches its maximum 
R.P.M., its greatest readership, only when it’s in the TIMES-STAR. 


The TIMES-STAR reaches more families in the 19-county, Cin- 
cinnati, ABC “City and Retail Trading Zone” than any other 
daily, and does it at the lowest milline rate of all 6-day or Sunday 
newspapers .. . therefore gives you maximum readers per mes- 
sage at minimum cost per reader. Call or write your nearest 
Times-Star representative today for full details of the Cincinnati 
market and how to sell this market profitably. 


IN ADVERTISING 
AND DAILY CIRCULATION 


ha HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief Owners and Operators of Radio Station WKRC 
EAST: M. L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. CENTRAL: F. D. Burns, 333 N. Michigan, Chicago. WEST: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan, Chicago. 
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farmer may sign his pledge to devote 
three extra days to wood cutting. One 
in this series urges the community to 
“be proud of the man” who wears the 
wood-cutting pledge button. 

Mr. Leick, of the newspaper com- 
mittee’s task force, prepares a rapia- 
fire series of ‘News Ideas” for the 
focal publishers, telling what other 
papers are doing. . . . The Ripley, W. 
Va., Herald undertakes to provide 
“one cord of | ig sonny for every boy 
in the armed forces from Jackson 
County.” The Antioch, Cal., 
Ledger (not eligible to receive the 
campaign) contributes to it at the rate 
of 50 cents a ton, or 10 times the big 
paper basis. . . . International Falls, 
Minn., Daily Journal uses “War 
Wood” in the slogan for its drive. 
... Merrill, Wis., Herald will stage 
a Victory Pulpwood Parade as one 
means of inspiring its readers to turn 
in 60,000 cords... . 

Incidentally, in the first few weeks, 
the Ripley Herald received pledges for 
not one but fowr cords for every sol- 


ties of the individual mills increase the 
industry's total every week. 

Special four-page inserts in space 
valued at $56,000 in June issues of 
farm magazines introduced the cam- 
paign of National Publishers and 
Agricultural Publishers associations. 
This group also printed for distribu- 
tion 75,000 pamphlets on the problem 
and its solution and 42,900 posters 
urging farmers to cut pulpwood as a 
contribution to victory. 

The Farm Press Pulpwood Commit- 
tee, headed by Charles R. Reese, 
Country Gentleman, and Irving W. 
Ingalls, American Agriculturist, is 
composed of Milan H. Crinell, Michz- 
gan Farmer; Alexander Nunn, Pro- 
gressive Farmer; and B. Kirk Rankin, 
Southern Agriculturist. 


Magazines Also Participate 


Meanwhile, Walter D. Fuller, Curtis 
Publishing Co., chairman of the 
N.P.A. Legislative Committee, has ap- 
pointed a pulpwood committee of 


Home. Until the N.P.A.-A.P.A. pro. 
gram gets under way, the War Activi- 
ties Committee has prepared anc dis. 
tributed through A.P.A. a manual of 
suggestions for farm papers on pulp. 
wood publicity. 

W.A.C. has submitted to the joint 
N.P.A.-A.P.A. group two lists of farm 
magazines, respectively with about 13,. 
600,000 and 17,000,000 circulation, 
and combined full-page rates of about 
$45,000 and $60,000. 

As with the Newspaper Pulpwood 
Committee, the War Activities Com- 
mittee will assume all expenses for 
personnel, preparation of materials, 
mailing, etc., and all money contrib. 
uted by publishers will go for paid 
space. 

Among other industries participat- 
ing in this drive to solve the Nation's 
pulpwood problem are American Paper 
& Pulp Association, American Pulp- 
wood Association, and National Paper- 
board Association. 

The pulpwood program is a big job, 
but it has been started in a big way. 


dier and sailor boy from that county. magazine publishers, whose work is “If,” says Donald Nelson, the a § —pr 
Linwood I. Noyes, president of the expected to lead to a consistent cam- tion of the mill men, the publishers m 
A.N.P.A., recommends the Merrill paign financed by magazines to run in and others is ‘emulated by farmers 
Herald plan to other newspapers. regional and state farm papers. This | and woodsmen in the pulpwood-pro- = 
The Pulpwood Consuming Indus- committee consists of Albert E. ducing areas,” the program “will solve oui 
tries started their ball rolling last May | Winger, Crowell- Collier Publishing the problem of current and threaten- 
with an appropriation of $65,000 —  Co., Graham Patterson, Farm Journal, ing shortage and, by its broader ex- t! 
which has since been boosted. Activi- and W. H. Eaton, The American ample, help to hasten Victory. fy 
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... to so edit the McGraw-Hill publications that These gentlemen are advertising minded. We 
at- # each one is virtually a text book for its industry believe they will agree that the editorial policy 
ns : bed 7 . . . + 
et | —presenting accurate, concisely detailed know- which has made McGraw-Hill publications out- 
; aie ™ ee ae aes aes =v 
P how information on new methods, machines standing in service to industry offers unusual 
and technical developments to speed the war opportunities to advertisers. 
yb, effort and help protect post-war markets 
Ay. 
- || —providing interpretative analyses of govern- Our readers—and they number 1,500,000 workers 
a mental policies as they affect various industries in industry—are vitally interested in everything 
‘0- and functions within those industries connected with their work. They have problems 
ve P . » = s Yr £ © cient an . wie a eat) aV 
“« | —acting as a clearing house for ideas to expedite of fabrication, maintenance, application. They 
X- the individual job of every industrial worker, want precise information on use of products, 
from president of the company to man-on-the- substitution of non-critical materials, time-and- 
machine. labor saving methods. 
Here is the jury that voted our publications 
Awards in five of the six classifications of this hey want facts and figures for their post-war 
year’s competition: plans—all the data they can get to expedite the 
ae a coming job of re-designing for peacetime manu- 
L. P. MoYER—Advertising Manager, Lamp Division, r 6 J _— 
General Electric Company acture. 
CHESTER W. RuTH—Director of Advertising, 
Republic Steel Corporation _ : 
‘ ry fi; alk to them about their problems—show how 
. AN PETTEN Advertising Manager, Industrial your machines or methods can help to solve them 
Products Division, The B. F. Goodrich Company ; as ; : 
. Naps ai —and you'll pile up impressive reader response. 
ALLEN BILLINGSLEY—President, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross Ine. 
H4ROLD S. DowNING—Walker & Downing Remember—the industrial press is the direct 
W. S. LEECH—Vice President, G. M. Basford Co. means of communication between the manufac- 
GEORGE G. ADOMEIT—President and Designer, The turer and the army of production that will con- 
Caxton Company trol post-war business. 
NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
nerican ‘achinist « Air Transport « Aviation « Aviation News « Bus Transportation « Business Week « Coal Age « Chemical & Metallurgical 
asineerin:¢ * Construction Methods « Electrical Contracting « Electrical Merchandising « Electrical West « Electrical World « Electronics 
‘sineerin « & Mining Journal « E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets + Engineering News-Record « Factory Management & Maintenance 
- Food Industries « Mill Supplies + Power « Product Engineering + Textile World « Wholesaler’s Salesman 
tT Pcro:er 15, 1943 
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“It's something on the order of a country store!” 
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20 More Questions About Selling 
And Advertising in Latin-America 


Response to the first series of questions on Latin-America in the 


August 15 issue of SM was so enthusiastic, that we are pleased to 


present these additional questions on this expanding market. 


How Large Is Latin-America? 
This term is used, generally, to in- 
clude 20 countries (speaking either 
Portuguese or Spanish), ranging from 
Brazil with 44,000,000 population to 
Panama with but 400,000. Seven 
countries account for 100,000,000 or 
80% of the 124,000,000 population 
total: Brazil, 44,000,000; Mexico, 
19,000,000; Argentina, 13,000,000; 
Colombia, 9,000,000; Peru, 6,000,000; 
Chile, 5,000,000; Cuba, 4,000,000. 


How Urban Is Latin-America? 
Latin-America has eight really large 
cities: Buenos Aires, 2,300,000; Rio, 
1,700,000; Mexico City, 1,500,000; 
Sao Paulo, 1,200,000; Santiago, 800,- 
000; Havana, 700,000; Montevideo, 
700,000 and Rosario, 500,000. Urban 
centers of 10,000 and over would seem 
to total about 765—-as compared with 
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a total of about 897 for the United 
States. 


How Large Is Brazil? Population 

44,000,000 (four times Canada). 
Visualize the U. S. west of the Missis- 
sippi, that’s 39,000,000; Brazil, then, 
is larger. Brazil’s area of 3,275,000 
sq. mi. exceeds the 3,000,000 sq. mi. 
of the U. S.; its Atlantic coastline 
measures 5,000 miles. Brazil has 148 
cities of 50,000 or over, against 53 
such cities in that U. S. west of the 
Mississippi area. Rio de Janiero (1,- 
700,000) is larger than Detroit; Sao 
Paulo is 1,200,000; Salvador, 400,000; 
Porto Alegre, 350,000; Belem, 300, 
000. 


How Are Living Costs in Latin- 
America? Slightly less than those of 
the U. S. To live nicely in Rio costs 
almost as much as to live nicely in 


~ will be considerably higher than Bo- 


Scarsdale, Winnetka, or Hav sford 
Prices all through Latin-Amer. a are 
up today, just as they are here 


What Do Native Salesme:: and 
Clerks Cost? Minimum (or ‘ \ ital”) 
wages are prescribed in some countries, 
so are ‘severance’ fees. Basic wage 
for a salesman might be $100 per 
month, with “social security’ ané 
“severance” pushing the figure up ty 
$130. That'd be a pretty good man, 
An “alright” man might be picked up 
for half of that. Clerks are likely to 
run about $40 per month. Of course, 
all this varies by country—Venezuela 


livia, for instance. 


Any “Social Security,” Ete,? 
Yes, plenty of it. Chile has a Caja de 
Prevision de los Empleados Particulares 
which goes our Social Security set-up 
one better. The employe may tap his 
fund for any worthwhile emergency— 
an operation, a new house, an educa- 
tion, etc. He simply goes to the 
board, tells his story, and makes a 
withdrawal. An annual  ‘“‘gratifica- 
tion,” also is mandatory in Chile. The 
Caja and the “Gratification,’’ together, 
will cost an employer about one-third 
more salary for each employe. 


What Taxes Does One Run Into? 
Income taxes are pretty general, 
though nothing like ours. A "Stamp" 
tax, on consumer items, sometimes will 
run as high as 5%. Taxes on the 
legalizing of documents, on the posting 
of signs, on brokerage fees, on im 
portations, on advertising expenditures, 


on real estate and autos, on 16 mm It’ 
cine shows—taxes vary, country by : 
country and province by province. It's" 
radi 
What U. S. Living Habits Have h 
Yet to be Developed? Hundreds— show 
small radios, toys, 5 & 10's, chain drug, Le 
anything to do with highways or te- 
frigeration, baby comforts, giant mar- He 
kets, outdoor plants, 25c books, sewers H 
and civic improvements, elementary 
sanitation items, packaged foods. You § Hi 
could keep on going like this for ine 
pages. 
H 
What About Competition from io 
Local Products? Again, it is hard to | 
generalize. But, as an observation, big latu 
local outfits are few. Few aggressive F 
merchandising jobs are done. Sales § ‘rm 
volumes that permit low cost retufns A 
are seldom achieved because theres 
so little international marketiny (Peru § Sota 


products into Chile, etc.). This means 
that the Peru manufacturer wi'! have 
but 6,000,000 Peruvians as prospects 
(1,200,000 families of which: 60% 
will be low-income Indians). 
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- You can eat the corn 


that builds these ratings 


ting — HAEG’S kind of corn is the kind that his tours and talks before local farm bodies through- 
ies, § gtows in the good black Minnesota earth. out the Northwest; his tremendous correspondence 
- t’s the kind that builds factual farm programs. with other Northwest dirt farmers... and there’s 
It’s the kind that garners 61.5% of the available the picture of the busiest farmer inall the Northwest! 


radio audience for Haeg’s 12:45 p. m. Saturday Haeg’s service to Northwest agriculture... 
” show throughout the rural Northwest. matching WCCO’s service to every other group in 
gi Larry Haeg is a man of many parts. the Northwest . . . helps paint the picture of why 
nar- He’s Farm Service Director of WCCO. WCCO is so dominant in this area. ‘‘Good Neigh- 
— He does eight different farm shows a week for us. bor” is more than a slogan with us. It’s a blueprint. 


You He’s a practical dirt farmer, successfully operat- 
ing a 148 acre diversified farm here in Minnesota. 


He’s a legislator. Last year, he was elected with- 


m . 
rye out opposition to his second term in the state legis- 
big f lature. (Of course, Haeg is active in Minnesota 


ales | farm legislation). | A. JN 
MINNEAPOLIS 
$0,000 W 


Add to that, Larry Haeg’s activities as Minne- 
Peru § Sota representative in Washington AAA conferences, 


Cood Neighbor to the Northwest 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


How Strict Is Government Super- 
vision? The answer varies here, of 
course, by country and by industry. 
But, speaking generally, government 
supervision is just as strict in Latin- 
America as it is here. Working con- 
ditions, wages, ingredients, adverttis- 
ing appeals, prices, etc., all of these 
factors are watched in most of the 
Latin-American countries. Price con- 
trol, especially, is a developed thing. 
In some markets, both the “‘to-the- 
public” price and the price to retailers 
are set by government decrees. The 
prices must be “round’’ and they must 


conform with the prescribed percentage 
set-up for costs and mark-ups. In some 
instances, the law requires that the 
price be printed on the label. 


Are There Any Packaging Dif- 
ferences? A few—forget self-service, 
emphasize small sizes, watch perish- 
ability, match local coinage, make 
imitation tough, leave space for the 
copious data required by local law. 
The metric system of weights and 
measurements is used, so talk in kilos 
and centimetres, rather than pounds 
and inches. 


Best 
Seller! 


A recent test offer on a 15-minute daytime program running 


currently on WOAI brought proof of purchase from an average 
of ONE out of every EIGHT radio homes in 50 Texas counties. 


Not only that, but each letter received contained from 10 to 


15 cents in cash in response to the offer! 


Yes, for an entire generation, WOAIT has been the “best seller” 
in Central and South Texas. Year in and year out, WOAI sells 
more merchandise to more people in this prosperous section than 


any other station! 


{ 50,000 WATTS * CLEAR CHANNEL * AFFILIATE NBC * MEMBER TON 


WOAI 


Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


THE POWERFUL ADVERTISING INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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Are There Pilferage and b -eak. 
age Problems? Yes, more so t! in in 
the U. S. 


What About Imitators? | lere’s 
one of the biggest headaches of ‘ atin. 
America. In the consumer p. kage 
field, if your item gains sales m:men- 
tum to the point where the »ublic 
clamors for it, rest assured that, .ome. 
where, someone will produce a “not 
quite the same’’ item to capitalize on 
said clamor. The bottle or Wrapper 
or box, with an almost identica! color 
scheme and a name that’s not too dif. 
ferent, will sit beside yours and dis- 
play a lower price. All that you can 
do is to kick. Visit the infringer or 
the courts. You'll usually win, if you 
want to take the trouble. Don't be 
too surprised if it takes a few dollars 
to set things straight. 


How About Transportation for 
Working Rural Provinces? _ Plane, 
auto, bus, river boat, rail, mule—Latin- 
America is an interesting mixture of 
the newest and the oldest. In La Paz, 
one sees barefooted Indians _ sleeping 
through coca fogs, cuddled against fif- 
teen story modernistic buildings. Lloyd 
Aereo Boliviano and Panagra give 
Bolivia fine air service, with excellent 
airports, yet, to date, no highway con- 
nects La Paz with Beni Province. In 
Panama, the ‘‘chiva” (station wagon) 
is the accepted inter-city transportation. 
Schedules don’t exist; drivers depart 
when the number of fares seems satis- 
factory. Way-station passengers wait 
for hours and hours, yet may be refused 
for lack of space, when the “chiva’ 
(which, incidentally, is Spanish for 
Nanny-goat) arrives. To drive from 
Lima, Peru, to Oroya, 200 kms (126 
miles) takes 5 hours; to go on from 
Oroya to Cerro de Pasco, 140 kms 
(88 miles) takes another three hours 
and to continue on to Huanuco is just 
foolhardy though the 120 kms (75 
miles) can be made in four hours if 
you insist. The current floods in 
Venezuela mean by-passing of certain 
cities; the recent Chilean earthquake 
broke up the North-South railway for 
some months. 


Who Handles the Papers Inci- 
dental to Shipping? A forwarding 
agent can take all of this off your 
hands. Or you can hire a Spanish 
speaking “‘correspondent’’ who knows 
the routine. 


What Postage Rates Apply Be- 
tween U. S. and Latin-America? 
Air mail is advisable. Rates vaty. 
Cuba and Mexico are 10c pe half 
ounce, Venezuela 25c, Colombi+ 356 
Chile 40c. Use thin paper, half sheets, 
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\ J that in this up and 
coming miracle market, one of the na- 
tion’s “Big Three,” there is one outstand- 
ing and dominant daily newspaper 


O fe) 
IS? 
a . ey, that it is read regu- 


larly by thousands upon thousands more 
people than any other Los Angeles daily 


CO Oo 
\--+ 
Tie this has been 


the situation for years. . .as the market 


grows, so grows this newspaper 


. 


. a. that this newspaper 
is the logical ‘back-bone’ of any adver- 
tising campaign designed to make the 
most of this major market's present 
golden opportunities and postwar 


potentialities 
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: \\ —_/ that this newspaper 


is the Evening Herald-Express . FIRST 
FIRST in city and 
FIRST in total 


circulation among all daily newspapers, 


in city circulation 


suburban circulation 


morning or evening, in the entire West! 


LOS “ANGELES 


HERALD-EXPRESS 


LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY DAILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WEST 


REPRESENTED 


15, 1943 


NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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INDIANA’S 2ND LARGEST MARKET 


In Fort Wayne 
children have nothing | 
to worry about 


@ School days or play days, Fort 
Wayne children have no worries. 
There is always a roof overhead 
and a square meal on the table. 
Sixty-five percent of parents own 
their own homes. . . and employ- 
ment is always steady. 


Fort Wayne is not a boom town There is every reason to believe 
. it’s a good town. Right now, that Fort Wayne will continue as 
an outstanding market when peace 
is normal again. 


of course, wages are high and 
population is larger than ever. But 


before the war and stretching back Six days every week The News- 
through the years — employment Sentinel is delivered by carrier to 
has always been steady and wages 97.8% of all the homes in the City 
very good indeed. of Fort Wayne. 


Che News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne's “Good Evening” Newspaper- Established 1F33 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Representatives: ALLEN-KLAPP COMPANY © New York — Chicago — Detroit 


thin envelopes. Steamer mail is % 
per ounce, same as within U. © , by 
steamer mail may take six weeks 
against fifteen days or so for ai: mail 
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jor LEO’S 


Leo’s Stores, Inc., starting from scratch 27 
years ago, has 10 big stores today ... is Cin- 
cinnati’s leading automotive and radio chain. 
Leo’s has used local radio since 1936... 
WSAI exclusively since 1940. Leo’s sticks 
to WSAI for just one reason—WSAI’S 
EXTRA POWER to build MORE SALES 
in the Cincinnati area. 


Basic Blue Network Sta. 
Nat'l Reps. 
SPOT SALES, ING 


New York, Chicago, 


San Francisco 


Parcel post runs 30c per pound «+ less. 


Are Exchange Rates Consiant? 
No, Chile, to illustrate, just decided to 
permit a rate of 25 pesos to $1 U.§. 
for medicines, etc., but to continue 
their old rate of 31 pesos to $1 for 
toiletries. Hence, one manufacture; 
(Squibb, Sterling, Zonite, for ex. 
ample) might have some niedical 
products at one rate and some cos. 
metics at another. Incidentally, ten 
years ago the Chile exchange rate was 
9 pesos to $1. 


What Promotional Methods are 
Usable? Just about everything—radio, 
outdoor posters, newspapers, dealer 
material, magazines, direct mail, hand- 
bills, sampling. Sandwich men walk 
the streets; pretty girls pass out sam- 
ples at a movie show; an airplane sky- 
writes a logotype; religious wall hang. 
ings are distributed; prizefights are 
sponsored. The trophy for the inter- 
national baseball series between Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua was contributed 
profitably by a U. S. manufacturer. 


How Are Sales Today? Better 
than ever. In fact, like here, almost 
anything that can be delivered can be 
sold. The local Latin-American plants 
which depended on Europe for ma- 
chinery and on shipping for raw ma- 
terials are having production troubles. 
So, scarcities are general. But, on the 
other hand, it might be added that a 
new tone of caution is creeping in. 
Many merchants feel that the war is 
about to end; or, at least, that the ship- 
ping situation is about to ease. There- 
fore, hand-to-mouth buying is noticed. 
Present goods are “high cost,” say the 
merchants, and they'd rather wait. 


What About Post-War? Should 
be better than pre-war. The U. S. 
movies are helping, 90 is the good 
neighbor campaign of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. And te- 
member that Latin-America is being 
helped rather than hurt by this pres- 
ent world conflict. There’s a leaning, 
especially among the oncoming genera- 
tion, towards the U. S. and U. 5. ways 
of living. Latin-American social legis- 
lation makes for constantly better buy- 
ing power; educational methods are 
improving; medical clinics are seen 
more frequently. This all adds up to 
the probability that a good market will 
become better. The Germans have lost 
much of their “in,” so a toug!: com 
petitor has been given a sevete jolt. 
The over-all picture looks goo 
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Why | like to Write for 


Cosmopolitan 


by James Street 


The Street called James originated deep in the South and was 
supposed to proceed directly to the Baptist Seminary. But a 
detour led to newspaper work in New York and then 
branched out to magazine, best-selling book and movie circles. 


Back when I was a newspaperman in New York, 
green as a gourd, Cosmopolitan blitzed my life by. 
suggesting that I try writing for them. 


I nearly fell on my face. A boy from Laurel, 
Mississippi, my home town, happened to be visiting 
me and he thought I was making up a tale. So he 
called on Frances Whiting at Cosmopolitan and 
asked, ‘‘Lady, have you ever heard of Jimmie Street, 
or is he kidding us?”’ 

Anyway, I began a series of sketches. They were 
not magazine material, but at Cosmopolitan’s sug- 
gestion I made them into my first book. The book 
was facts (well, pretty nearly) but Cosmopolitan 
said, “Try fiction.” 


Then I did my first story, Nothing Sacred, and 
they published it. Next, Editor Whiting said a chap- 
ter in my first book had the makings of a fiction 
story. So I did a story called Tap Roots for her. In- 
cidentally, that story led me to write Tap Roots 
into a book. There you have it. I’ve never had a 

_ = conference with a 
a | Cosmopolitan editor 
without coming up 
with a story. And 


OcroBER 15, 1943 


that’s the test of good editorship, for a good editor is 
one who can start the springs flowing in a writer. 


Recently, the editor and I got together for a 
hydedo. She talked about everything, then said, 
“What goes, along the story line?” I told her I was 
becalmed, stuck in the doldrums. By fishing here 
and there, she got me strung out on some tales. Be- 
fore I realized it, she had me on the Mississippi 
River, a-blowing for the bends. She said, ‘““There is 


a story. Tie those incidents together.” 


This magazine is choosey. I have wondered why 
it rejected certain stories of mine until I studied 
them and realized that they simply did not reach 
Cosmopolitan’s standards. It doesn’t kowtow, but 
neither is it cynical. It doesn’t preach pollyanna 
piffle or sneer at the dignity and decency of man- 
kind. It doesn’t allow its writers to pay lip service to 
professional liberalism or to pound the tom-toms 
for stagnating reaction. Its only instructions to me 
are to make my tales do what stories are supposed 
to do .. . inform and entertain. 


Writing for Cosmopolitan is as near to fun as 


writing can be. And, too, the pay is tops and regular. 
See what I mean? 


Gicid Writing maka-Gyuid Reading,f 


Newsstand sales of the September issue 
of Cosmopolitan ran in excess of 1,100,000 copies . . . at 35¢ 
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Acme Cheers Our Boys; 


Keeps Dealers Content 


Acme Beer has developed an answer to the dealer who 
grouses when his order isn’t filled, who feels that despite all 
difficulties, Acme salesmen should be able to supply them, 
and who wants to know—“Why advertise, if you can’t supply 
the goods?” 

The answer is simple. One thing every American wants 
is to help the boys on the fighting fronts. And Acme is 
doing a job. 

For example, when some baseball-loving airmen in China 
asked for 18 baseball uniforms for Christmas, Acme arranged 
to have the suits sent to the boys exactly as ordered. It 
was the type of “small” service which means a lot. Acme 
dealers felt proud as they read the story in the now famous 
“Okay Tom Treanor!” ad. 

In the pocket of each suit shipped was a picture of a 
pretty girl dressed in the suit, with her name, address and 
a message. A group picture of the girls “in uniform” was 
taken as well 

Today, when a dealer complains about restricted deliveries 
the Acme salesman shows him a copy of the ad, the pictures 
of the girls, and tells what Acme is doing to bring cheer 
to our boys. It works. Grouches quickly evaporate. 
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ACME IS PROUD 
TO SUPPLY THE 
BASEBALL UNIFORMS 
FOR THE CREWS 
OF THE ACME 
BEER BARREL" 
AND OTHER 

| IN CHINA. 
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SERVE AND CONSERVE is the keynote of 
home front effort now. Your advertising can 
accent this important theme in Sight, Soun 

and ACTION by sponsoring the War Production 
Board motion picture CONSERVATION 
CAMPAIGN. 


This series of 26 government-approved minute 
screen spots dramatizes the theme that every- 
thing we needlessly waste or destroy— means 
LESS of what it takes to WIN! Each film in the 
series is introduced by WPB and is concluded 
by your name as sponsor in dynamic display 
and by your message narrated against a back- 


ground of martial music. 


This campaign offers you an exceptional medium 
for generating maximum public relations while 


materially helping to win the war. 


You can sponsor these WPB Conservation 


Campaign films nationally, sectionally or locally. 


You can specify the particular communities as 
well as the theatres you desire in those 


communities. 


A wide range of subjects—including 26 different 
playlets—will comprise the complete film cam- 
paign—planned for guaranteed release by Screen 
Broadcasts every other week in theatres you 
designate, as part of each regular performance 
during the week. 


This practical public relations program is the 
real power which can be applied to your adver- 
tising at extremely low cost. No production cost 


to you—low distribution rates cover everything. 


Ask SCREEN BROADCAST to show you how 
your advertising can SERVE and CONSERVE. 


Distributed by 


MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE Cco., INC. 
122 East 42nd St. 1032 Carondelet St. Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. ° 

NEW YORK CITY NEW ORLEANS,LA. ATLANTA, GA. 
Murray Hill 3-4991 Magnolia 4545 Walnut 3551 
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UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. 
2449 Charlotte St. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Harrison 5840 Randolph 2248 
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HELP US 


FIGHT 
eCANCER 


160,000 Americans die of cancer 
annually. Authorities say many 
of these deaths could be avoided. 


Help us spread the knowledge 
that cancer can, in many cases, be 
cured. Enlist today in your local 
unit of the Women’s Field Army. 


In the Metropolitan Area, ad- 
dress the New York City Cancer 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


350 Medison Avenue, New York, N: Y. 


Universal’s V-Day Plan: a Program 


For Building Post-War Demand 


Landers, Frary & Clark introduce a plan in national and business 


magazines to help dealers whet the consumer’s appetite for post. 


war products Now, even before there’s merchandise to sell, 


ANDERS, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn., launches a ““U- 
Plan for V-Day’ to give deal- 
ers a larger share of the post- 
war market—and to attract customers 
to the dealers’ stores during the war. 

The plan, for the company’s Uni- 
versal electric appliances and home- 
wares, is being introduced to the trade 
in double-spreads in color in October 
issues of electrical, hardware, and 
housewares journals. It will be pre- 
sented to consumers in a color cam- 
paign in 14 national magazines, start- 
ing with March issues. 

Each consumer advertisement will 
include a check list of 25 types of Uni- 
versal products, and a table of 1941 
prices. Consumers will be asked to 
buy War Bonds equivalent to the 
amount needed for the appliances and 
homewares they want. They also will 


DAYTON... 
largest population 
growth in OHIO 


during the past 3 years! 


DAYTON ......... 55,825 


CANTON 


CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO . 
CINCINNATI 


*1943 figures incomplete. 1942 figures used in total. 


4. Walter Thompson Survey Figures—War 
Ration Book No. 2—Metropolitan Markets. 


THE DAYTON (OHIO) 


JOURNAL-HERALD 


INCREASE 1943 OVER 1940 

19% 
8.2%, 
7.0%, 
4.8%, 
3.9%, 
1.7%, 
0.2%, 

47,704 , 


Morning * Evening * Sunday -— Dayton’s Largest Circulation 
Nationally Represented by The Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 


be asked to take their check lists to 
the nearest Universal dealer for pri- 
ority consideration as soon as the prod- 
ucts become available. 

The dealer then fills out a duplicate 
copy of the consumer’s list for his 
prospect file and priority rating. When 
merchandise becomes available, the 
dealer notifies customers. Consumer 
inquiries from the campaign mailed 
direct to the factory will be referred 
to dealers in their areas. 


10 Props for Dealers 


Landers, Frary & Clark points out 
to dealers ten ways in which the 
U-Plan will help them: 

1. It provides a flexible, fair, and 
orderly plan for handling a large vol- 
ume of business during the competi 
tive post-war period. 

2. It creates a backlog of potential 


, orders, with customers’ names and ad- 
| dresses. 


3. It enables a dealer to guide his 


| purchases more accurately by indicat- 
| ing type and price range of items most 


likely to be in demand. 

4, It directs customers into the store 
without the expense of field calls or 
other promotion. 

5. It establishes the Universal store 
as appliance and housewares head- 
quarters for post-war sales. 

6. It develops store traffic for the 
immediate sale of available merchan- 
dise. 

7. It brings the dealer in contact 
with prospects for immediate appliance 
servicing. 

8. “It helps you to renew friendly 
relations with old customers and intro- 
duces you to that big 3-million-market 
of newly-weds. 

9. “It identifies you with a nation- 
wide offer to step up the sale of War 
Bonds. 

10. “It pre-sells 135 million Ameti- 
cans on the quality and wide range of 
Universal household equipment.” 

The plan, created by W. J. Cash- 
man, promotion director of Landers, 
Frary & Clark, is based on findings 1n 
a coast-to-coast survey of dealer prob- 
lems and prospects. The company f¢- 
gards it as “the first orderly approach 


to the problem of post-war appliance 
| distribution.” It is flexible enough te 
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vi 


of pre-editing stories around individual 
people—people who are the human side 
of the news. 

Every creative person in Advertising, 
vitally interested in readership, will get 
practical pointers from studying the 
methods that have helped to achieve and 
keep top family readership — as proven 
by frequent surveys. 


keens leadership in readership among all magazine sections 


With dramatic close-ups of the neWS — Svcs x» isc, wis Pari’ shige 


HOW TOUGH is the U. S. soldier in World War II? The THESE HIGH SPOTS of the Army’s WITH TYPICAL SOLDIERS, Parade 
obstacle course weeds out men lacking in stamina, and version of an old football train- then took readers over the pun- 
helps soldiers to develop “blitzkrieg” strength and agility. ing trick were carefully planned. ishing obstacles in the course. 


ea 


a 


UKE A MOVIE on paper, Parade’s story CAPTIONS SYNCHRONIZ Ilfully 
‘aptures the essence of army training directed, expertly cast picture-story — every picture pre-edited for people, positions, 
through individuals. action, composition. More about Parade editorial methods next month! 


n Beacon Journal Nashville Tennessean 
fidgeport Sunday Post New Bedford Standard Times 
Micago Sun Newark Star-Ledger 
Genver Rocky Mountain News Portland (Me.) Sunday Telegram 
itroi Syracuse Herald-American 
Toledo Times 
Washington Post 
Youngstown Vindicator 


Total Circulation 2,000,000 405 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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~ ACROSS THE COUNTRY. os 


Why do men and women in business, government, school, 
college, club and home from coast to coast read The 
Christian Science Monitor? Because of the light it 
throws on the big problems of the day .. . for fact and 
information direct from the Monitor’s exclusive world- 
wide sources . . . for expert analysis that clarifies the 
news . .. for the reliable character of its articles on 
finance, education, home, sports, stage, screen and books. 


IT MEANS PLUS-VALUES FOR ADVERTISERS 


The Monitor brings to you a reader-audience attuned to 
high standards of thinking and living . . . an audience 
that is ready to support progress on the part of American 
business in post-war planning . . . an audience that is 
loyal to the Monitor and its advertisers, and makes a 
habit of asking dealers for Monitor-advertised products. 


18,609 Retailers Advertised in the Monitor in 1942 


THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


MONITOR 


A Daily Newspaper for All the Family 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, One, Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, Kansas City, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle . . . London, Geneva, Sydney 


meet the needs both of large and smal] 
dealers and can be adapted, if dea 
desire, not only to appliance, bu: 
other departments in their stores. 

From both consumer and dea 
standpoint, the essence of the pla: 
in anticipating needs and taking ¢ 
first steps to meet them. Incidentally, 
the plan should help the factory to d¢ 
velop more accurate production ana 
sales schedules. 

Typical headlines in the magazine 
campaign will be: “Make It More Than 
Wishtul Thinking,” and “Personally, 
I’m Planning a Universal Peace.” 

Wortman, Barton & Goold, Inc., 
New York City, is the advertising 
agency. 

A “U-Plan for V-Day” promotional 
package will be sent to dealers about 
November 10. This will include a 
plan book, window displays, store ban- 
ners, counter cards, mats, consumer 
folders, and dealer registry forms. 


Reap Benefits Before V-Day 


B. C. Neece, vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Company, 
says that the plan was conceived as an 
“orderly approach to the distribution 
of Universal goods following the 
war.” But it also will enable the com- 
pany’s salesmen and distributors’ sales- 
men to be of direct help to dealers 
now. They can talk more specifically 
not only in terms of volume, but of 
features of post-war products—the fea- 
tures being determined in part by the 
price consumers are willing to pay. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, nearly 100 
years old, makes, in peacetime, a wide 
variety of home products, from major 
appliances, such as ranges, refrigerators 
and washers, to cutlery, food choppers 
and vacuum ware. With 90% of its 
facilities now engaged in war work, 
the company continues to produce 
some of these, as well as a lot of other 
products, for military use. Some of 
these are gun mounts, mess kits, shell 
fuses, incendiary bombs, and gyroscope 
stators—products which, Universal 
says, have enabled the company’s in- 
dustrial designers and __ production 
engineers to “add much to their store 
of knowledge.” 

With WPB’s Office of Consumer 
Re quirements taking steps now to en- 
abl resumption of production, part of 
the “U-Plan” may go into effect long 
before final Victory. 

In this as in other industries, the 
war has caused mortality among deal- 
ers. Universal’s plan is intended to 
help keep present dealers going and in 
the long run to add to their number. 
Dealers have become “hungry” fot 
something to tie to and to plan for. 
Universal executives believe that this 
plan is #t. 
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Markeling 


, Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
i k T (} f R AP i Ul Executive Editor, and designed 
J | by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


PEOPLE GROW HUNGRIER FOR POST-WAR PRODUCTS 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is making families planning to purchase one or more major articles 
a continuing study, based upon comprehensive consumer within six months after the return of peace has jumped 
research, of post-war buying intentions of the nation’s from 53 per cent to 64 per cent; families saving 10 per 
families. cent or more of their income have increased from 28 per 
cent to 34 per cent, and those paying off old installment 
Raw figures based upon only one sampling are subject purchases have declined from 28 per cent to 15 per cent. 
to heavy discount because we all indulge in a lot of wish- 
ful thinking about what we'd like to own, but from a Here are dollar values of major purchases which families 
continuing study we can spot significant trends say they intend to make just as soon as the products are 
available: 


In « half-year—from December to June—the number of 
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Sale Managimirt Source: Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 9-20-43. 
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Peqole like what they like 


Some people like swing . . . others Romances or Screen Romances. To sell all types 

prefer symphony. Successful music stores fea- | you must first reach them. 
ture both. Modern Magazines readers are wage eafn- 
Likewise, some women like Vogue. . . ers, the people today with money to spend... 
many others prefer Modern Screen, Modern the quantity buyers of all advertised products. 


PREFERRED BY 
5,700,000 READERS 


MAGAZINES 


DELL PUBLISHING CO., INC., NEW YORK 
World’s Largest Publishers of mass magazines and books 


THERE’S A DOUBLE STANDARD ON OFFICE SMOKING 
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A survey among 242 companies shows that most com- Ca M 
panies still prefer women employes to limit their smoking 


to rest rooms; most of them-permit men to smoke at desks. me 
ONLY 
ONLY IN REST ROOMS, DURING 

NO RESTRICTIONS WASH ROOMS REST PERIODS 


61% 34% 4 ‘a 5% 
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17% 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board 8-14-43. 
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WHO WRITES YOUR INSURANCE? 


lf you are asked what kind of a car or watch or fountain married white men and discovered that most of us are 

pen you own, you can answer without hesitation,—but very sloppy. Subtracting those who remembered the 

what about the names of the insurance companies which name of the company and those who couldn’t remember 

back up the policies on which you pay premiums? the company but did remember the agent or broker, here 
are those who gave a complete and unabridged “Don’t 

Curtis asked that question—and a dozen more—of 2,374 know.” 

KIND OF INSURANCE DON'T KNOW, % 


NO 
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FIRE AND THEFT 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 


HEALTH 


AUTOMOBILE, 
BODILY INJURY 


AUTOMOBILE, 
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10-15-43 
Scurce: “Fire, Automobile and Casualty Insurance,” 


the Curtis Publishing Company 9-7-43 
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OF the 30,800,000 radio 
homes in the United States, only 8,000,000 
or 26% are in the “program rating” cities. 

What about the listening habits of the 
other 22,800,000 radio homes—in areas 
where there are fewer stations and less com- 
petition — and where, admittedly, people 
listen more? 

You, as an advertiser, are naturally inter- 
ested in finding out something about this 
large audience—and so, since November, 
1942, we have had Hooper conduct a series 
of special rating-surveys in communities 
outside of the Hooper cities. 

The results of the first five surveys are 
shown on the lower chart at the right. 

While we knew that The BLUE was de- 
livering good ratings in the Hooper cities — 


in fact, higher ratings now than ever before 


—the surveys proved that BLUE rating 
communities outside the Hooper cities 
even higher. 

For example, on program “A,” the 
ing in towns having only a BLUE stai 
was 283 % higher than the regular Hoo 
rating, and on program “B,”’ the fig 
was 359%. 

The obvious moral is: when you it 
at BLUE, look at the ratings, yes, 
also look at BLUE program policies wh 
have created an increasing listening ha 
—look at the audience-building activi 
of BLUE stations—look at the coverag 
of The BLUE’s 167 stations—look at 
BLUE’s mounting list of good progra 
and top-rank advertisers. 

Look at BLUE from your own 


angle, and you will buy BLUE. 


IN THE WORKS —a new, national advertising campaign to create 


larger audiences for Blue Network Programs—watch for the full story. 


1 R, 
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ational Radio Audience 


RURAL 7 URBAN 
RADIO aan “PROGRAM 
TOTAL U.S. HOMES mount 
10,500,000 | yrRBAN 10,500,000 = 
sattapiat igs (26%) 
30,800,000 HOMES URBAN 
( 100% ) 20,300,000 petmagetea 
66%) RADIO HOMES 
( 12,300,000 
j (40%) 
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1. REGULAR HOOPER CITIES 3. CITIES WITH A BLUE AND 1 OTHER STATION 
nS 
, 2. CITIES WITH A BLUE AND 2 OR MORE OTHER STATIONS 4. CITIES WITH A BLUE STATION ONLY 


She Pilue Network: 


Hl RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SERVICE 
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WE REFUSE TO 
BE REGIMENTED 


A 1943 survey among oil heater dealers in seven states 
brought returns which show the great variance in our in- 
dividual likes and dislikes, and drives home the point 
that in marketing, the capturing of city by city and state 
by state is just as important as in Italy, Russia and the 
South Pacific. We have to win individual battles before 
we win a war. 


Dealers were asked, “What is your guess on post-war 
heating preferences in your town?” and the six basic types 
of heatihg systems were listed. The answers: 


TWO-PIPE | 9.3 6.6 
STEAM 


GRAVITY 
HOT WATER 


ONE-PIPE | '5.7 24.5 
STEAM 


GRAVITY 
WARM AIR 


FORCED | 40. 32.2 
HOT WATER 


FORCED 
WARM AIR 


CONN. N. J. MD. WISC. IOWA ORE. WASH. 
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Source: Fueloil and Oil Heat Magazine Sestember, 1943 PICTOGRAPH By 
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KEEPING DEALERS 
IN BUSINESS -- 
WITHOUT MERCHANDISE © 


Calvert asked 1,500 liquor wholesalers a number of 
questions about today’s and tomorrow’s business, what 
they were doing to weather the storm of the shortage of 
wet goods. One of the most interesting questions—one 
that should be asked in countless fields where distributors 
and dealers are hard put to it to stay alive—was: 


“What can a supplier do to help you-except 
for giving you more. merchandise to sell?” 


The answers reveal a high degree of enlightened selfish- 
ness by the wholesalers: number one request was to do 
more to help make the dealer (their customer) more 
understanding. 


< WHOLESALER 


KEEP US POSTED AS TO CONDITIONS 13.8% 
— 


42.1% 


ADVERTISE PRESENT CONDITIONS — > 10.5% 

TREAT ALL ALIKE AND FAIRLY ~al ww! 3.9% 
> y 

INTERCEDE WITH OPA x tT A 1.3% 
y 

ELIMINATE UNFAIR DISTRIBUTORS —e wl.3h 

0.7% 


SUGGEST OTHER LINES a 


APPOINT NO NEW DISTRIBUTORS 


GIVE US MORE MERCHANDISE igi 


(Contrary to Question) 


NO SUGGESTIONS 


\ 
LF i ~ 

x 

9.2% 


16.5% 


Calvert is using the findings of the 10-question survey to 
help formulate a program of suggestions for ‘all liquor 


wnolesalers. 


The city that 
outlistens 


the nation 
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* When Mr. Hooper picks up his telephone, rings Cleveland homes 
and asks if radio sets are turned on... he gets more “yesses’’ per 
hundred calls than he averages across the whole country. 

Take the latest seasonal C. E. Hooper ratings. Simple arithmetic 
reveals that Cleveland generally has anywhere from ten to twenty- 
eight percent more sets-in-use than the national average. Break the 
figures down into almost any period you choose, and the story still 
is the same... Sunday afternoon, 27% more... Sunday evening, 
18% more... Monday thru Friday afternoon, 10% more... Mon- 
day thru Friday evening, 28% more... Saturday evening, 13% more. 

There are only three stations operating nighttime, four daytime, in 
Cleveland. That’s less than the minimum in any of the top seventeen 
cities surveyed by Hooper. Cleveland listening to all “outside” 
stations, even at night, totals only a 1.2 average Hooper rating. 

So it is that, with less competition, plus the high percentage of 
sets-in-use, radio advertisers get more for their money in Cleveland, 
the community that goes for radio in a big way... the city that 


outlistens the nation! 


BASIC STATION 
"ee 5 “ s COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
— SYSTEM 
G. A. Richards, Pres... John F. Patt, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
Edward Petry & Company, Inc., National Representative 


NOW THE DIRT WILL OUT 


In securing answers to questions on skin 
care and cleanliness from a panel of 


MORE THAN 
1,561 women readers, The Fawcett 
/ : . ONCE A DAY 
Women’s Group came up with some in- 
formation which may startle marketing 
executives who think of the family as 
ower ONCE A DAY 
| On the subject of soap for the face, a 
third of the women living with a family 
said they use a different brand from the 4-6 TIMES 
rest of the family, and a fifth use a differ- A WEEK 
ent brand for the bath. 
One of the searching questions asked 
in the survey was a very blunt one— 1-3 TIMES 
how often do you take a bath? A WEEK 
Well folks, we don’t know what you'll 
do with the information if you're not in 
the soap or scent business, but here’s LESS THAN 
the lowdown for your mental filing sys- ONCE A WEEK 


tem. It covers the winter of 1943: 
PICTOGRAPH.: BY 


Ce, Mnapbitet TOTAL 100.0 
0-15-43 


COMPLETE REVERSAL OF PUBLIC TASTE IN 3 YEARS 


DEODORANTS ANTI -PERSPIRANTS 


Ever since 1935 the Woman‘s Home 
Companion has been questioning a 
“reader-reporter” panel made up of 
2,000 typical (age, occupation, income, 
location) readers on a wide variety of 
subjects; since the membership changes 
only slightly each year, it is possible to 
measure trends among identical women. 


A striking proof—as if one were needed! 
—that women are changeable is to be 
found in a complete reversal from 1940 
to 1943 in the use of deodorants and 
anti-perspirants. Percentages’in the Pic- 
tograph do not add to 100% because 
some women use both: 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Speaking from the Heart... An attract- 
ively illustrated brochure of facts on rural 
listening habits in the “Heart of America.” 
In a survey of the relative popularity of 
the five types of service programs which 
most greatly affect habitual listening on 
farms—news, farm talks, markets, farm pro- 
grams, and home service features—farmers 
were asked (1) whether they listen to each 
of these types of programs, and (2) what 
stations they tune in for them. The find- 
ings are set forth briefly, with color charts 
and maps to enable the reader to recognize 
comparative values at a glance. Copies 
from E. P. J. Shurick, Station KMBC, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


These Executives Want to Know . . 
A folder describing an inexpensive method 
of photo-copying—of anything written, 
typed, printed, drawn, or photographed— 
that requires no camera, dark room, or high- 
ly trained operator. One section offers a 
new idea in sales management, explaining 
the advantages of giving salesmen and dis- 
tributors first-hand information on cases in 
their territories through photo-copies of 
original correspondence. Also stressed is 
the fact that no special installation is called 
for, since the equipment can be operated 
on a desk or a table. Write to Dept. 273, 
American Photo-Copy Equipment Co., 2849 
N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Markets After the War. A digest of the 
pamphlet by the same name prepared by the 
US. Department of Commerce and later re- 
printed with additions by the Committee 
for Economic Development. Pointing out 
that the post-war problem will be largely 
one of sales and distribution, it reduces the 
vast amount of text in the earlier pam- 
phlets to a few simple, easily understand- 
able charts which explain what industry 
must do after the war. The whole story 
is summed up strikingly in a series of 
charts across the center spread, which com- 
pare volume and employment for the years 
1929, 1940, and 1946—winding up with 
the national sales quota industry will have 
to meet. Copies from George O. Hays, 
Steel,, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Modern Magazines’ 8th Survey of 
Homemaking. A comprehensive analysis 
of buying habits and conditions affecting 
the sale of approximately one hundred gro- 
ery and household products—showing in 
fach case per cent of use by years, age 
gfoups, city size, income groups, and brand 
Preferences. Text and charts spotlight the 
Stowth of the wage-earner group to its 
Present dominant position among markets, 
and project present gains into the post-war 
years. Copies available from Marian A. 
McAllister, Modern Magazines, 149 Madi- 
Son Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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| | Writing from the U.S.S. Nevada, these Loruco non-skid rubber mats. 
Lieut. Lewis Conarroe, sea-going copy- - = 2 
| writer, reports that signs in Italian Speaking of The Homestead, joseph 
i ports have been revised to read: “‘Ill Hildreth, Chilton v.p., had the room 
_ | Duce.” He further says that the Army next to mine while I was there. Com- 
will be unloading its overstock after | menting on my recent travelog in SM, 
the war, and we can look for adver- he says cutely that, when he wasn't 
tisements reading: “Jeep at half the sitting in the lap of luxury, he was 
price.” sitting on the back of a horse. 
+ 8 « * *  & 
| | Speaking of signs, there is one With the FTC scrutinizing all ads 
alongside the bar at the Garden State these days, Dick Milton says that, 


(N. J.) race-track reading: “Get Your though it isn’t original with him, may- 
Pass-Out Checks Here.’’ It is left to be a safe advertisement would read 
| your imagination whether your pass- something like this: “Lumpo Soap 


ail ° ing-out may come from drinking, or . . . doesn’t lather . . . doesn’t bubble 
; "Make Ccliove backing the wrong nag. . . . doesn’t clean. It’s just company 
i | > =  s 


in the tub.” 


In the recent feud between Secre- * * * 
99 tary Hull and Under-Secretary Welles, NIT—"'Why did he flop as a movie 
Te) - CC] I said I was always for the under-dog. director ?”’ 


* * * WIT—'"'He didn’t want to create 
FEATURING i | Writes J. L. Hedrick from River- a scene.” 
ton, Va.: “Have you tried the new * * * 


| | Personna razor-blades at ten cents Add similes: ‘As forlorn as white 
E ) ) | fi _ | each? They are excellent blades, but shoes in late September.” 
| | Personna are certainly non grata.” . = 2 

No scrape, eh? Have you seen the “‘pony’’ edition 

> = 8 of Time magazine? It’s a miniature 

CHASE Whatever became of Cal Tinney, of the standard-size Time, sans ad- 


| the poor man’s Will Rogers? vertisements, furnished to our soldiers, 
4 . s *® sailors, and marines in the battle 


.) ee ” . - ° 
Z Green verdure,”” said the copy- zones. To be sure your fighting-man 


| writer for Alcoa Steamship in a page gets a copy regularly, you may sub- 
| about Bermuda. Green verdure, col- scribe to the pony edition. 
1K * 


Fastest Growing | ored by green chlorophyl, but green. * 
pallet. “What do men want, any way?” 


Daytime Show I liked the late William Lyon asks the Cashmere Bouquet gal in the 
(SEE HOOPER) | Phelps'’s citation of Walt Disney: “He kidney-cut gown. Are you kidding? 
labored like a mountain and brought Why, they just want an audience 
in Nation’s | forth a mouse.” most of the time . . . someone who 
_ - 6 will listen patiently to their monologue 
Fastest Growing _ | There's something a little pathetic on golf, bridge, or what they did on 
_ | about a soldier on furlough looking vacation. The smartest girls are the 
Major City | | longingly at a store-window full of best listeners, even if they have trouble 
| | civilian shirts, neckties, gloves, and suppressing a yawn. Believe me 
the like. * FF 
>. ¢ 8 Some of the drinks have begun to 
Aside to M. S. Lower, president, taste like the frightful concoctions we 
Lower Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio: put under our belts during Prohibition. 
Thanks for sending me the sample A potent argument for going on the 
Loruco Skidno bathtub-mats, made — wagon, if you ask me. 
principally of Buna S. Only places I * 8 * 
ever saw mats as good as these were | A Bob Hope line in “Star-Spangled 
| at The Homestead, Hot Springs, and Rhythm” rated a better laugh than it 
j the S.S. Monarch of Bermuda. If — got the two times I saw the p ps 
; you have ever fallen in a bathtub from _— After a skit by Paulette Goddard Dor- 
PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY ; full six-foot standing height, knock- —othy Sennen, and Veronica Lake, Bob 
ing a finger out of place, as I have, walked on stage and said: ‘Gosh! I 
bz Ls -| ‘ you'll understand my enthusiasm for work all day with girls like Paulette, 


National Sales Representative 
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ILL ROGERS’ father was deter- 

mined to give his son a formal 
education. He sent him to six different 
schools and colleges—but Will showed 
little interest in any of them. And none 
of his schoolmates ever dreamed he 
would become one of America’s most 
beloved humorists . . . and spokesman 
for millions of his fellow countrymen. 


One great factor influenced the life of 
Will Rogers. He liked to read. For years 
he read everything he could lay his hands 
on. It was this daily reading habit that 
gave him his keen insight into the minds 
and hearts of the people, his grasp and 
understanding of the American scene. 


Will Rogers described himself as just 
an ordinary Oklahoma cowpuncher. 
“All | know is what I read,” he said... 
and modestly let it go at that. But the 
world calls him a philosopher. And Will 
was that rare, almost unique kind of 
philosopher who succeeds in voicing 
the t ought of his own generation. 
Thro gh print alone, he spoke to, and 
lor, millions of Americans. 

7 +A 7 
[HE IMPORTANCE OF READING Cannot be over- 
d. As Brisbane said, ‘‘What a person 
kes the greatest impression on the 


stim 
sees 1 
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WILL ROGERS... Ambassador of Good Will! A nation chuckled at his humorous sayings while it ap- 
blauded his wisdom and common sensebhe had the ability to make people laugh and then make them think. 


mind.’’ Reading educates. It enlightens. It 
awakens new thoughts; broadens immeasur- 
ably the range of man’s knowledge and ac- 
complishments. 

Today, this priceless habit of reading is 
being fostered by The American Weekly in the 
homes of more than 7,500,000 families. To 
strike the chords of interest in so great an 
audience requires a broad and basic under- 
standing of what interests people and why. 

More Interesting Than Fiction 

Will Rogers knew his audience—he was 
never very far ahead of them nor behind. His 
words gave bright coinage to the thoughts in 
the average man’s mind. So The American 
Weekly has a fascination for millions because 
it holds up a mirror to life. Its stories are about 
real people, reflecting the’ hopes, the desires, 
the deep-down emotions of all men and 
women. Here is love, intrigue and romance— 
crime, tragedy, and adventure as it happens in 
real life—far stranger, more interesting than 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


“ANI know is what | READ...” 


fiction ever could be... And in its articles on 
science, medicine, art, philosophy, history, 
religion, this magazine, like Will Rogers, ex- 
plains a complex subject in simple words so all 
can read and understand. Yet its reputation 
for accuracy is so great that The American 
Weekly has earned a place in reference libraries, 
colleges, and scientific institutions throughout 
the country. 
+ 7 7 


Will Rogers met the world on an equal foot- 
ing. He was at home with princes, presidents, 
and the man on the street. The American 
Weekly has achieved almost identical accept- 
ance. It is read by all kinds of people. The 
national advertiser who associates his product 
with such an institution is tying up with the 
greatest force known in advertising. He is 
leaving an indelible visual impression on the 
minds of the people in more than 7,500,000 
homes whose week-after-week reading habit 
is The American Weekly. 


THEAN ERICAN 
2s EAWIEEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit”’ 


MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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ADVERTISERS who have proved 
the effectiveness of concentrating 
their advertising messages in the 
medium that gets them the most 
coverage of an important market, 
prefer The Journal. For in Ore- 
gon’s Primary Market, the rich 
Portland Trading Zone . . . live 
717,588 individuals—33% more 
people than dwell in all the rest 
of Oregon. Here industrial pay- 
rolls alone top 48 million dollars 
a month. 


And in this rich Trading Zone 
the daily Journal delivers 80% 
of its circulation—21,993 more 
daily circulation than any other 
newspaper. Portland’s favorite 
newspaper keeps pace with the 
amazing Portland market—total 
daily net paid circulation for the 
six months ending Mar. 31, 1943 
was 151,888; the three months 
average exceeding 156,000. ' 


Portland's Only Afternoon 


IT’S ONLY time to go home in Portland, 
but it’s 8:30 p.m. in New York, and a new 
day is just about to dawn in Europe and 
much of the rest of the world. 


Portland families are accustomed to 
read all the news of the current day in The 
Journal each evening—world news, na- 
tional news, local news. It’s all in The 
Journal the same day it happens, thanks 
to the natural time advantage enjoyed 
only by afternoon newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast. Being first with the news 
in times like these, it is only natural that 
The Journal has the largest circulation in 
its history—and that The Journal is today, 
as it has been for years, the preferred 
newspaper in the Portland area. 


Newspaper 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco | 
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Dorothy, and Veronica; then 


home and dream about Indian; ai 
x * * 
King’s English Dep’t. (Brou ing, 


King Div.): “Here are the kir of 
clothes you admire on other men.” 
* * * 

Herb Dickson, Conlon Baking’ s al. 
literation addict, told his sales force 
to “Set Sales in September.” Ho, hum! 

* * * 


Repair-men are having a field-day, 
A 50-cent job on a portable typewriter 
costs $2. A dollar’s worth of labor on 
an electric iron will cost you $3.50, 
It's that old law of supply and de. 
mand, which needs no enforcement 
agency. 

._ - * 

Jim Gallagher is intrigued by New 
York's ‘Turtle Man,” who advertises: 
“Your name on a ‘lucky’ live baby. 
turtle!” I wonder how lucky thie 
baby-turtle thinks he is, having “Mary 
Jane” painted on his shell and then 
being put into the mails! It would be 
bad enough being sold over the coun- 
ter. The kids J know aren't very kind 
to animals. And the way the mails 
are today, I wouldn’t feel very lucky 
myself lying in a box in some tank- 
town post office over a week-end. 

 - 


I cheered for the pay-as-you-go in- 
come-tax plan, for I felt it would 
enable the Treasury to collect from the 
mob that ordinarily wouldn't have the 
cash on hand every three months. But 
I never suspected I would be asked to 
estimate my earnings every three 


_ months as well. Why does Washing- 


ton do everything the hard way? 
* oe Ok 

According to two consecutive col- 
umns by Westbrook Pegler, 1 gather 
that this vigorous scribbler hasnt 
much time for the ‘'slick’’ magazines. 
Most of us who write for a living could 
add some sad chapters of our own. 
My pet story is the national magazine 
which sent back a yarn saying that tt 


| was well done, but that the subject 


had been exhausted by the daily 
papers. Then, eight months later, they 
broke out with a story on the same 
subject, written by a staff writer! 
Why didn’t they give me a chance to 
rewrite it? 
* *  * 

“Down to the sea in boxcars, was 
a good, workmanlike headline by the 
_ Association of American Railroads. 
* * * 


U-AII-No after-dinner mints talk 


about “‘content-mint.’” They couldn't 
have seen Life Savers’ ‘‘enjoy-mint, 
| of course. 
| * * * 
Recommended hoarding: Wat 

| Bonds! 
T. Harry THOMPSON 
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» AERO DIGEST 


SEMI-MONTHLY ISSUES | 
beginning January 1, 1944 


This important move will reduce competition between 3 
advertisements; will result in better balance between — 
advertising and editorial content, and assure easier and - 


more thorough readership. 


With these improvements in the interest of advertisers | 
and readers, AERO DIGEST will continue to maintain 


its position as the best buy in the Aeronautical Field. 


AERO 
DIGEST 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce—How It Can Help You 


This is the fourth of a series of articles on the U. S. Department 


of Commerce in which SALES MANAGEMENT conducts readers on a 


Cook’s tour through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce. This fortnight we explain the functions and methods of the 


Distribution Division 


BY A. R. HAHN 


Managing Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


E gets into business by inheri- 

tance or accident, seldom by 

plan and design. He is the 

average wholesaler, retailer, 
or proprietor of a service establish- 
ment. 

Rate of failures is high in these 
brackets of business. There’s a huge 
economic waste. And with America at 
war, a whole host of emergency prob- 
lems have arisen to undermine further 
the status of these small businessmen. 

Created only nine months ago, the 
Distribution Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce was 
formed to give broader scope and new 
emphasis to Commerce educational 
services in behalf of these wholesale, 
retail, and service trades. Most of these 
services are currently directed toward 
helping businessmen meet and over- 
come situations arising out of short- 
ages of merchandise and labor, freeze 
orders, price ceilings, and other war- 
time conditions. 

Realists both within and without 
Government knew that war would 
liquidate hundreds — thousands — of 
small businesses. The object was to 
keep that number to the lowest pos- 
sible level consistent with the war ef- 
fort. The object was to sustain the 
distribution structure so that we would 
have an effective cushion for the shocks 
of reconversion when peace comes. 
The object, too, was to prevent our 
distribution machinery from sinking 
below the minimum level of efficiency 
required to serve the basic civilian 
needs of a nation working around the 
clock at the business of producing 
war materials for the United Nations. 
The availability of proper service for 
civilians not only affects the working 
efhciency of men and women, but, 
equally important, affects their morale. 

Problem definition . . . research in 
the field . . . collation of results .. . 
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and publication for dissemination to 
the trades: that’s the pattern of the 
routine work of the Distribution Divi- 
sion. 

Newest of its studies is one en- 
titled, “Allocation of Scarce Goods— 
Wartime Practices in Allocating Goods 
to Retailers.” 

This study, based on surveys by the 
Regional Business Consultants of the 
Department of Commerce, and on di- 
rect interviews with manufacturers by 
members of the Distribution Division 
staff, reveals that 94% of all manu- 
facturers polled, and 86% of all 
wholesalers, had been forced to adopt 
some plan for merchandise allocation. 

Most common policy was allocation 
in ratio to past purchases. Second most 
prevalent method was that of appor- 


tioning scarce items to salesmen on the 
basis of their past sales, with or with- 
out instructions as to subsequent al- 
location to customers. Third in line 
was that of favoring older customers, 
Where individual items were extreme- 
ly scarce, a somewhat common practice 
was to sell all buyers an equal amount. 

Findings further indicated that the 
problems of new customers, boom 
areas, and firms cut off by the exigen- 
cies of war from their regular sources 
of supply, were seldom given adequate 
consideration—a condition which ulti- 
mately may lead to some corrective 
governmental action. 


Principal courses open to Govern- 
ment are these: (1) sponsorship of 
joint agreements for voluntary coop- 
eration on allocation; (2) extension 
of consumer rationing; (3) greater 
utilization of the price control ma- 
chinery for effecting equitable alloca- 
tions; (4) implementation of the ex- 
isting governmental statement of pol- 
icy on allocation; (5) regulation of 
allocation in selected trades, with vol- 
untary participation by retailers; (6) 
a general mandatory allocation order. 
Each of these courses of possible ac- 
tion is discussed in the report. 

You may have a copy of this report 
without charge by writing to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. ° 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


DISTRIBUTION DIVISION 


Dr. WALTER CROWDER 
Chief 


CHART by 


Salis Managontrt 


Conducts basic studies and prepares analytical reports on the operations of 
concerns engaged in the distribution of goods and services. Analyzes and 
prepores reports on markets, the marketing system, marketing methods, 
trading oreos, and channels of distribution; studies costs, methods, and 
problems of wholesalers, retoilers, and service establishments; and onalyzes 
the impact of the wor on the operations of these trodes. Prepares reports 
designed to assist the distributive and service trades to operate with a 
minimum use of manpower, supplies, and materials. The Division makes 
studies of the proven methods, techniques, and procedures of progressive 
operators in the various trades and services and mokes these more efficient 
ond lower cost methods of operation available to al! concerns. These studies 


ere of special assistance to small business 


FUNCTIONS 


Prepares analytical studies of the structure of the business economy as well 
as overall studies of the changes ond trends in the structure of industry and 
trade. The studies ore concerned with integration ond concentration in 
production ond distribution and the relation of these factors to the functioning 
of the economy; migration, decentralization and location factors in industry 
and trade and business practices, institutions and framework within which 
business operates. Prepares estimates of the number of business births and 
deoths in the economy. Prepares analytical memoranda and consults with 
the wor agencies in developing their programs as they relate to the specialized 
fields of competence of this Division 


L - 
DISTRIBUTION DISTRIBUTION BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT UNIT COSTS UNIT STRUCTURE UNIT 
N.A. Miller E. R. Hawkins H. R. Bowen 
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Ever stop to try to figure out what causes that 
strange, electric tremor that clears the highways of 
America each Saturday night—as folks run indoors 
to tune in? Ever stop to think why so many horses 
whinny, and strong men prepare to weep? 

Folks, it’s Groucho again, that’s what it is. Groucho 
the Marx. The Marx who is the exact opposite of a 
pantomimist. Non-silent Groucho, they call him. 
Groucho of Blue Ribbon Town, Groucho of Pabst 
Blue Ribbon Beer. Coast-to-coast-CBS-Groucho. 

Aye— it’s Groucho—but it’s Groucho plus. Plus 
KNX. Groucho “originates” at KNX. Its facilities, 
skill, experience, and know-how make it possible 
for Groucho to project over the full network a show 
that’s professionally superb—smooth, polished, bal- 
anced, exquisitely timed, and dangerously hilarious. 
More than twenty other coast-to-coast CBS programs 
rely on these same expert KNX facilities. 

Now, for contrast, let’s look at a show that is not 
coast-to-coast. First Call with Beverly. Time: every 
weekday morning, about dawn. Beverly herself puts 
on a gay, musical gag-and-chatter program—a special 
request show—for the service men in Southern 
California. She plays the records they ask for, gives 
them friendly advice, back-talk, and genuine affec- 


Columbia Station for All Southern California 


BLUE RIBBON TOWN originates at KNX 


<>? Fags 


...80 does “First Call with Beverly” 


tion. Do they listen? Well, in two weeks some 2,500 
of them wrote her for her photograph. 

Beverly “originates” at KNX too. Same skill, 
polish, experience work for her as for Groucho. Same 
station know-how enables Beverly’s participating 
sponsors to explore the rich early-morning KNX 
market; not only the uniformed army, but the vast 
regiments of swing-shift war-workers. They set their 
clocks by First Call with Beverly. There are a few 
participations available. Better put this KNX skill 
to work for you—better ask us—or Radio Sales. 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


106,828 


1940 Population of 
GREATER 


JOHNSTOWN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
e @ ® 
Virtually Complete Cov- 
erage of the Entire Trad- 


ing Area — 345,869 — is 
Afforded Only by the 


TRIBUNE 


AND 


DEMOCRAT 


Your way into the 
huge well of 
New Britain 
spending power with 
consistent Herald 
advertising 


NEW BRITAIN, 4am CONNECTICUT 

Vhé Dierda Wee af The Wald 
W774 

STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY, REPRESENTATIVES 
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As an outgrowth of a request from 
the Senate Special Committee to Study 
the Problems of American Small Busi- 
ness, came another earlier report, pub- 
lished this June under the title, “Small 
Retail Store Mortality.” 

It was not designed to show the 
statistical trends in number of busi- 
ness births and deaths, but to report 


| how and why small retailers were go- 


ing out of business. It summarized the 
circumstances surrounding withdrawal 


| from business of 149 dealers in the 


automotive, household appliances and 
hardware fields—the fields hardest hit 
by materials shortages due to freezings 


_ and priorities. In addition, 83 retailers 


who recently had opened new stores 
were interviewed to uncover the mo- 
tives which prompted their entry into 
retailing at a time when the economic 
weather was so stormy. 

The findings in this report embody 
some significant points for manufac- 
turers. A single instance: Eight of the 
stores reporting in the survey indicated 


| that their closing was temporary, with 
| a considerable portion of their assets 
| placed in storage; and a much larger 


number of managers, although they 
had disposed of their stocks and 
fixtures, stated that they expected to 
reopen in the same line of business 
after the war. Certainly these facts 


| suggest to manufacturers—almost all 
| of whom will face the necessity for 


rebuilding their distributive organiza- 


| tions when peace comes—that they 
_ should be making a consistent effort, 


today, to maintain a file of dealers who 


| expect to open shop again at some 
| future date. 


Study Record-Keeping Habits 


Just as this mortality study revealed 
that seldom do proprietors opening a 


| mew store make even a cursory survey 


to determine the suitability of store 
location or existence of a local market, 
so have many previous surveys re- 
vealed how sketchy are the average 
store owner's bookkeeping habits. 
One such study,* for example, 
showed that bankruptcy records in 
New Jersey and in Boston, Mass., dis- 


| closed that almost one-third of the 


stores involved in liquidation proceed- 


| ings kept no records, and that less 
| than one-fourth kept adequate rec- 
| ords. A 


similar condition existed 
among Chicago bankrupts. Only 27% 


| of the 494 retail merchants studied 


there had adequate accounting sys- 
tems. 

A study of the causes of failure in 
drug stores in St. Louis, made by the 


* Temporary Economic Committee. 
Problems of Small Business, Monograph 
No. 17. 


When Walter F. Crowder wants re- 
laxation from the job of telling distri- 
butors how to cut their costs, he takes a 
man-sized cut at a golf ball. And when 
the hunting season comes around, he 
manages to get in a few licks at deer, 
geese, ducks, or pheasants. He is a 
crack shot with both rifle and shotgun. 


Walter Crowder was born in Illinois, 
and was graduated from the University 
of Illinois in 1926. He was awarded a 
scholarship for advanced study and took 
his M.S. in economics from the same 
school in 1929, after teaching two years 
in the Danville (Illinois) High School. 
He taught at the University of Iowa for 
seven years, and during that time got 
his Ph.D. in economics and _ statistics. 
While there he wrote a college textbook 
in business statistics and a number of 
articles. 


He has been with the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce since 1936. 
For a time he was editor of the Survey 
of Current Business. Later, he prepared 
the material for TNEC Monograph No. 
27, “The Structure of Industry.” For the 
past few years he has been responsible 
for the marketing research work of the 
Bureau. Currently he is Chief of the 
Distribution Division. 


* 


Department of Commerce, also showed 
that inadequate records were an im- 
portant cause. Of 30 druggists who 
failed, only two had ever attempted to 
prepare statements of profits and loss, 
and balance sheets from the records 
maintained in their business. Three 
kept no records whatsoever. The others 
had notebooks in which they recorded 
only purchases and sales. Most of the 
“failed” druggists, although for many 
months on the road to crackup, were 
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“The WEST COAST will 


RETAIN 


5O YEARS industrial development 
squeezed into 2 YEARS / 


here's every evidence that the West 
Coast will be a big market after the 
war as well as currently. Witness the 
two big steel mills that are now under 
operation. The large-scale manufacture 
of magnesium. Of aluminum. Such new 
and permanent industries— 50 years of 
development crammed into 2 years— 
are helping to make the Pacific Coast's 
huge new population a stabilized one 
(all these facts bear stamp of author- 
ity!) Such a stabilized population, 


STABILIZED BIG PAYROLLS 
Insure Steady POST-War 
as well as Current Buying! 


with its commensurate stabilized 
big payrolls, is a natural as an “A- 
Schedule” market, both now and after 
the war! And, as the records of success- 
ful advertisers prove, the effective, eco- 
nomical way to cover the three Pacific 
Coast markets, is to use “The Big 3”...the 
combined Sunday circulations of 3 out- 
standing Coast newspapers thoroughly 
blanketing this rich, wide-flung area. 
When folks pay 15¢ for a newspaper, 
it gets an intensive type of readership. 


and “THE BIG 3” reaches 1 OUT OF EVERY 2 


of these West Coast families! ...In 1-2-3 or 4 colors at preferential group rates! 


OcTOBER 15, 1943 


For full details on Pacific Coast Markets, call 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


not aware of their ultimate failure 
until it arrived. 

The lack on the part of the aver- 
age retailer, of even a smattering of 
educational background on bookkeep- 
ing, is a particular handicap during 
war times. New taxes, rationing, and 
price ceilings impose an abnormally 
heavy burden on the corner grocer, the 
druggist, the hardware man, and the 
typical country storekeeper. 

To meet an obvious need for help 
on this score, another management 
manual called “Record Keeping for 
Small Stores’’*** was published late 


last year by the Distribution Division. 
It laid out a simple “one-book’’ sys- 
tem which is practical for almost all 
retail units of limited size. 

Written simply, it first answers the 
question, ‘“Why keep records?’ Then 
it moves on to a discussion of sales rec- 
ords, credit business, cash payments, 
profit and loss statements, safeguard- 
ing cash, purchase records, equipment 
records, tax records, and the balance 
sheet. This manual, incidentally, is 
used as a textbook by classes in dis- 
tributive education being held in the 
various states under the George-Deen 


91,530 LETTERS 


in ONE YEAR from 


Reader interest runs high in 
Worcester. Just two subjects 
— needlework and patterns — 
brought 51,530 letters from 
women to the Telegram- 
Gazette in the year ending 
May 31, 1943. Each letter 
enclosed a nominal sum to 
cover the cost. 


Ewing Gallowa 


The Worcester Market is rich — and responsive. 
City Zone population 235,125. City and Retail 
Trading Zones: 440,770. The Telegram-Gazette 
blankets this market — and GETS RESULTS. 


The TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


OWNERS ok RADIO STATION WTAG — 


CeoRGE Ff. Boorn, Publsh}- 


AL BEPRE ENTATIVES 


Avs IF CENTRAL 


Act. Here is a booklet which manu- 
facturers might use in their own dealer 
aid programs in which one of the ob. 
jectives is better record keeping by 
dealers. 

Typical of the approach to problems 
in the wholesale field was the stud 
published in the 1942 “Effective Groc- 
ery Wholesaling.”"* The material in 
it was based on personal interviews 
with 100 typical successful grocery 
wholesalers. 


Provides Source Materia! 


Not only was this manual useful in 
providing for grocery jobbers a series 
of blueprints of tested management 
methods which represent the most 
modern and profitable techniques of 
operation, but it offered adaptable 
source material for wholesalers in other 
lines where operating problems were 
similar. 

Its findings are being used, too, by 
manufacturers selling through whole- 
sale grocery channels, to improve the 
effectiveness of their own selling pol- 
icies, promotion materials, and meth- 
ods. 

The grocery manual is a detailed, 
thorough-going job. Its content covers 
Merchandising (selective selling, 
brand policy, price policy, etc.); 
Physical Operations (order routine, 
delivery, etc.); Analysis (inventory 
control); Forms, Records, Operating 
Statements. 

Recognition of the value of such 
studies is reflected in the reaction of 
one Tennessee wholesaler, who him- 
self contributed to the material in the 
manual. He invited a representative 
of the Department of Commerce to 
come into headquarters and use his 
house as a ‘guinea pig’’ for the co- 
operative development of better man- 
agement methods. 

One of the simple principles the 
Distribution Division is trying to make 
clear to jobbers is the necessity for 
coordinating office procedure with 
warehouse layout to cut down back- 
tracking and double handling and 
thus to save both money and time. 


* Government 
40c. 

** Government 
30c. 


Printing Office. Price 


Printing Office, Price 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (@ 
uantities still less). 

trengthen sales promotions with prints of test! 
monial letters, orders, etc. : 
Kor office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Ine. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 
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TalS PAINS US 
MORE THAN \T 
DOES You... 


Almost every day we are regretfully 
forced, by the newsprint shortage, to 
omit National, Retail and Classified 


Advertising from our columns. 


UT WE ARE DETERMINED to operate strictly within 

both the spirit and the letter of the present necessary 

restrictions—and we are equally determined to maintain 
for your profitable use the editorial excellence and high 
reader confidence of these newspapers. 


WE ARE SINCERELY GRATEFUL for the understanding 
and fine co-operation being given us by all our advertisers. 
We hopefully trust that the situation will soon be com- 
pletely remedied by complete victory. There will always 
be a Louisville and it will always be one of your most 
merchandisable markets through - | 


The Conricr-Zournal 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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One wholesaler in Newark, who was 
about to build a new warehouse, used 
the manual as a guide in determining 
physical layout, storage arrangement, 
and order assembly routine. 

Awaiting publication this fall by 
the trade are two new field studies: 
One on “Wartime Guides for Retail 
Grocers,” and one on “Wartime 
Guides for Retail Druggists.’” The first 
will be published by the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, the second 
by the National Retail Druggists’ As- 
sociation. 

Presented simply, and eschewing 


I'm Telling you | want 


even such a time-honored editorial de- 
vice as a formal table of contents, the 
grocery study offers its editorial menu 
in terms of short topic sentences which 
no retailer, however far down in the 
educational scale, could fail to under- 
stand. Here are some sample heads: 


Courtesy comes hard sometimes, but it 
pays. 

Help is scarce. Use it wisely! 

Wrapping expense can be reduced. 

Pilferage can put a grocer out of busi- 
ness. 

There is no place today for charity adver- 
tising. 

Self-service cuts costs and increases sales. 


Rockford on the List... It's 


one of the soundest 
and most responsive 


markets in the country 


* nue... teceawe, ROCKFORD 


ROCKFORD 


although up to its neck in war work, is not 
just a war-boom town. Practically all plants 
are well established Rockford-owned in- 
dustries, temporarily converted to war 
work. They are now planning to resume 
the manufacture of peacetime products, in 
greater volume than ever before, when 
Victory is won. 


2nd largest city in ILLINOIS 


OUTSIDE OF CHICAGO 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR...ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


Ruth Hanna Simms 


Publisher 


Cut credit to the bone! 
Your trade association and business pg. 
pers are real helps. 


In a field like drugs, which takes 
in problems of professional ethics, the 
= of registered pharmacists, 
and other elements which do not have 
a bearing on the merchandising of 
drugs, the preparation of an acceptable 
manual naturally took a different form. 

The drug study will include nine 
main divisions of subject matter: 


Opportunities in the professional. 


end of the drug store under present 
conditions. 

Shortage of trained pharmacists. 

The personnel problem—how is it 
being met? 

Records, including consolidation of 
the new wartime records with the 
conventional accounting system. 

The fountain situation. 

Discontinued and alternative prod- 
ucts. 

Operating economies. 

Store hours. 

Special departments. 


New Projects Scheduled 


Scheduled also for fall or early win- 
ter publication are two additional proj- 
ects, both dealing with wartime prob- 
lems. One covers “How to Set Up a 
Pooled Delivery System,” and the 
other, “Self-Selection in Department, 
Dry Goods, and Specialty Stores.” 

Services of the kind we have been 
describing represent only a portion of 
the work now going through the of- 
fices of the Distribution Division. It, 
too, has been carrying out assignments 
tied up with the war effort. The OPA, 
for instance, asked it to do the ground- 
work research for the ‘Retailers’ Econ- 
omy-for-Victory Program” and a some- 
what similar “Wholesalers Economy- 
for-Victory Program.” 

In this campaign OPA was aiming, 
not at “internal” operations — tech- 
niques for doing things more effective- 
ly and economically—but at “external” 
Operations, or competitive expedients 
which have been built up over the 
years and which a company does “be- 
cause competition does it.” These de- 
vices include excessive services of all 
kinds, such as call-backs, return goods 


SALES ENGINEERS WANTED 


Men with sales experience selling manu- 
facturers and industrial plants. Must 
have background to deal with plant 
engineers and superintendents. Work to 
be in essential industry and to be 
continued after duration. Location in 
Midwest or East. Men 30 to 40 years 
old preferred. Employing company is 
nationally known and operates in United 
States and Canada. Address inquiries ‘o 
Box 1044, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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pri ileges, frequent deliveries, ygift- 
yr.pping, and so on. 

he aim of the program was to get 
all distributors to act in unison in 
strcamlining their operations to “‘cut 
the frills.” 

he Distribution Division also de- 
veloped a large part of the information 
on small business problems which was 
resented to the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. The 
Business Structure Unit, one of the 
units of the Distribution Division, 
made the analysis of the utilization of 
small manufacturing plants in produc- 
ing for the war effort. (See “Impact 
of the War Upon Smaller Manufac- 
turing Plants,” Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, July, 1943, for a summaty. ) 

Before winter, the Distribution Di- 
vision expects to be releasing quarterly 
statistics on business births and deaths 
by regions and types of business—fig- 
ures which have not heretofore been 
available from any government source. 
Such a service is likely to gain in im- 
portance as America moves into the 
ost-war era. 

Noticeably large numbers of vacant 
retail stores in one neighborhood may 
lead the man in the street to assume 
that the current rate of retailer mortal- 
ity is sky-high. Actually it isn’t. In 
fact, it’s running about normal, in 
spite of global war, merchandise fam- 
ine, drafted help, and rationing. The 
important point is that few new retail 
businesses are being started. The Dis- 
tribution Division has estimated that 
by the end of 1943 there will be some 
300,000-odd fewer retailers out of a 
pre-war total of about 1,800,000. 


* 
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MORE THAN 12,000 WOMEN assembled 
in the St. Paul Municipal Auditorium Sept. 29, 
1943, to see and hear the opening program of 
the 1943-44 season of the Women’s Institute 
of St. Paul...a project sponsored by the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


342 Madison Ave. Wrigley Bldg. Penobscot Bldg. Dispatch BI 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Paul 


dg. 
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The Llama, the Vicuna, the Camel 
Help Stroock Sell Its Quality Story 


Straight from the animal kingdom come the tales of strange ani- 


mals and rare fibres which Stroock uses to dramatize quality. 


Stuffed animals, puffballs of raw wool, bobbins of precious fibre 


help to tell the story. together with amusing educational booklets. 


As told to E. M. Kelley 


BY ELSIE M. 


MURPHY 


Vice-President, S. Stroock & Co., Inc. 
New York City 


HE 77-year-old firm, S. Stroock 

& Co., Inc., New York City, 

manufactures fine fabrics, many 

of them from rare and exotic 
fibres. There are stories behind the 
animals from which these fibres come, 
and behind the manner of the obtain- 
ing of the fibres and converting them 
into cloth. Stroock uses these stories 
successfully in impressing upon the 
public the fact that the firm’s label is 
a guarantee of quality. 

Long before the consumer move- 
ment made the public label-conscious, 
Stroock had won a high degree of ac- 
ceptance for its label—an acceptance 
which was unusual in view of the fact 
that most fabric manufacturers have 
been more or less clothed in anony- 
mity. As far back as the early 1920's, 
Stroock was using full-page advertise- 
ments to feature such products as 
llama and camel hair fabrics, with 
emphasis on the label. 

Though the company has done much 
to awaken an interest on the part of 
the public in specialty fabrics it pro- 
duces, through advertising and the dis- 
tribution of authoritative and attrac- 
tive books, it has concentrated on 


enabling retailers to do this educational 
work. In other words, it has encour- 
aged retailers to dramatize the stories 
behind fine fabrics, to the end that 
consumers would know why some are 
much more expensive than others, and 
would be willing to pay the higher 
figures in return for obtaining mer- 
chandise of higher quality. 

The aids furnished to dealers have 


taken a number of forms. For insta: ce. 
the company lends them stuffed ni. 
mals to display in their window 
guanacos, vicunas, llamas, kashi 
and other exotic creatures. It prov 
them with “puffballs” of the raw vy 
from these animals, and with displ: 
cards, to which are attached actual 
bobbins and shuttles used in the 
Stroock mills at Newburgh, N. Y. 
One of the most popular merchan- 
dising aids furnished to the retailer is 
the well-known Stroock ‘Fibre Chart,” 
on which is telescoped a capsule cdu- 
cation in specialty textiles. On green 
cardboard stock, measuring 21 x 18 
inches, it has photographs of each of 
these animals: vicuna, kashmir, camel, 
guanaco, llama, suri, alpaca, misti, and 
huarizo. Under each illustration there 
is a bit of description of the animal: 
its habitat, the type of fleece, etc. There 
also is a swatch of the finished fab- 
ric on the display and (in a cellophane 


Roos Bros., San Francisco, was just one 
of the department stores to tie its window 
display in with the Stroock institutional 
ads which appeared in The New ) ork 
Times Magazine and in This Vi eek. 


Another window display shows the vari- 
ous stages in the manufacture of cloth. 
At the sides are dioramas showing habi- 
tats of the animals supplying the fibres. 
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Vou Can't Hold LEADERSHIP 
For 42 Years Unless You're The 
BASIC 
Advertising Medium 


% 


% % 


FOR THE PAST half-century America has been changing . . . Changing at furious 


pace ... Wars, political conflicts, booms, depressions, old habits of living giving way 


to the new ... Two generations, born and grown to womanhood and manhood. 


CHANGE, ALWAYS CHANGE, but through it all The Chicago Daily News has been 
FIRST in Total Display advertising linage, as compared with any other Chicago news- 


paper, morning, evening or Sunday* . . . In good times or bad the merchants of Chi- 


cago and the manufacturers of the U. S. A. kept their faith in The Daily News as Chi- 


cago's BASIC advertising medium. 


WHY THIS UNSHAKEN, enduring belief? ... Only one thing, obviously ... And that 
is repeated experience year after year... Repeated results year after year... Surety 


of yield at a cost without waste—that's BASIC! 


*Source: Advertising Record Co.—Media Records, Inc. For fair comparison liquor 
linage omitted since The Daily News does not accept advertising for alcoholic beverages. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
JETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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The LATEST Picture of the 
GREAT MIGRATION 


and 
GREAT EXPANSION 


Sales and marketing executives know that important shifts are taking 
place in population, income and retail sales. The big question is: 
“Where are they taking place?” 


BE SURE TO SEE NOVEMBER 10 SALES MANAGEMENT! 


Population shifts show more counties down than up. Some of those 
that are up have gained as much as one-third. If you want up-to-date 
figures on where the greatest changes have been made... 


BE SURE TO SEE NOVEMBER 10 SALES MANAGEMENT! 


The national income is currently 27% above the same period a year 
ago. Of course, you want to know where the upturn zooms, where 
it is just a gentle rise . . . so 


BE SURE TO SEE NOVEMBER {0 SALES MANAGEMENT! 


The national average of retail sales is 10% above last year, with local 
gains as high as 50% and more—but where are cash registers ringing 
merrily, where are they clanging like a four-alarm fire? 


BE SURE TO SEE NOVEMBER 10 SALES MANAGEMENT! 


In the November 10 issue—annual interim supplement to the Survey 
of Buying Power—SALES MANAGEMENT will publish exclusive 
data on changes in population, income and retail sales for the nation, 
states, counties and cities. In addition, it will trace the trends in 
income and retail sales from 1936 to 1943 inclusive, showing the dollar 
gain of ’43 over 36 and the ratio of change through the seven years. 


Also Pictographs of employment in non-agricultural industries, cost of 
housing in cities, fluctuations in kinds of business, life insurance sales, 
income, savings, and other essential market factors. 


For these and other exclusive and illuminating studies. . 


BE SURE TO SEE NOVEMBER {0 SALES MANAGEMENT! 


Once you see it, you'll recognize it as the only up-to-date and complete 
blueprint of future marketing operations. 


NOVEMBER 10 


envelope) a ball of the raw fle ¢. 
Another educational medium wh ch 
retailers were permitted to utilize 
a scale model of the Stroock mills, 
gether with dioramas portraying 
various stages in the production of 
cialty fabrics. For example, one 
rama shows a mountain scene in M 
golia, with fleet-footed animals w 
ing their way along a high path, t'. 
the scene of embarkation of the fleeve 
Another section shows scenes wi 
Stroock garments are worn—a city 
street, a country club, a football ga:ne, 
etc. This unit, together with puffballs 
of raw fibre, and a few bobbins and 
shuttles, was shown in dozens of stores 
throughout the United States. It is now 
on view in the Museum of Science 
and Industry in New York City. 
Stroock also has for retail store use mo- 
tion pictures in technicolor showing 
the habitat of the animals whose fleeces 
are used in the making of Stroock 
fabrics. 


Books Spread the Gospel 


Stroock also has issued a number of 
publications to spread the gospel of 
the quality behind its label. Among 
these is a book (one issued to each 
store) which might easily become a 
collector's item. It is a large, handsome 
leather-bound volume, with informa- 
tive text and wash drawings, in mono- 
tone, on its pages, each of which is 
devoted to one animal and its fleece. 
As might be expected, the typography 
and art work are of the best quality. 
Attached to its pages, beneath cello- 
phane windows, are squares of cloth 
made from the fibres discussed— 
among them, the rare rakuna (the 
underdown of the raccoon), the vi- 
cuna, from whose fleece a fabric is 
made, which sells at $150 a yard 
wholesale. It is easy to see that such a 
book fortifies salespeople not only with 
information, but with an appreciation 
for fine fabrics—an appreciation which 
—is in turn—passed on to customers. 

Other books published by Stroock 
include, “The Story of Camel Hair,’ 
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© =) Want Your"Spots” 
Loaded with Sales? 


Yes. . . Tacoma’s a sure winner for results, now 
and in the future. It’s a market that demands 
complete, concentrated LOCAL spot coverage—a 
fact proven beyond doubt by many /ocal Tacoma- 
Seattle advertisers* who make KMO a ‘“‘must buy”’ 


“Llamas and Llamatand,’ and ‘?} 
Story of Vicuna,” each of which 
handsomely presented on paper 
good stock, and with attractive il! 
trations. The text of each is meaty, 
that the books are welcome in text; 
schools and by others earnestly s 
ing knowledge of textiles. There 
of course, references to Stroock, 
the label is reproduced in each book 
but the advertising is restrained a; 
does not detract from the educatio 
value of the book. 

Most popular of all Stroock pul 
lications is the whimsical bo 
“Stroock’s Animal Kingdom,”’ th 
sands of which have been distributed 
to consumers. Beautifully printed, it 
has mirth-provoking illustrations by 
Paki, and amusing verses by Frances 
Raftery. Like other Stroock literature, 
it is informative, but its chief virtue is 
its humor. Here are a few samples: 


The Vicuna, you know, is snooty, and 
rightly— 

To the camel and llama related—but 
slightly ... 

He's wilder and gayer and wisely 
aware 

That the down off his back is fine 
fashion fare. 

And legend has had it that years back, 
egad! 


on their radio schedules. If YOU hope to cover - ee es ie en 
Washington’s Number Two Market, buy KMO— 
dominant voice of the Southern Puget Soundarea. 


*Names and data on request 


Sa y Tacoma ranks 94% above the na- 
WASHINGTONS tional average in effective buying 
income . . . 28% above the Wash- 
ington state average. Tacoma is 
Washington's TOP-RANKING 
Sales Management “‘High Spot”’ city 
—has been a ‘‘Preferred City’’ for 
over two years! And don’t forget 
the “PLUS VALUE” of McChord . 
Field and Ft. Lewis, both just a Saw the price of a coat that was made 


few miles south of Tacoma! from his combings, . 

Left his habitat flat for loftier roam- 
we 

In fact he’s so scarce that by hook or 
by crook 

There are few men can snare him as 
neatly as Stroock. 


And, speaking of the alpaca, 


Their hair is long—o’cedar moppish 
Their whole get-up is slightly slop- 
pish— 

In breeding they are quite prolif« 
And if I must be more specific, 
I'll tell you what you can’t repeat 
Alpaca papas often cheat. .. . 

Carl E. Haymond, Owner They'll run off with the Llama ladies 


_TACOMA, WASHINGTON'S Ae te cnek tt OE, 
ONLY NETWORK STATION We'll tell you of their offspring later. 


(Their offspring is the source of an ther 
Stroock fibre.) 
5000 Watts Represented by 


. . ° ee : f 

Mutual-Don Le . Referring to the Suri, ‘a breed o! 
' Joseph H. McGillvra, Inc. the alpaca fine enough for Yaman:xa, 

it is said that, “Britannica ignores the 

And for Central Washington - Buy KIT, Yakima brute and other sources too are mut¢— 
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JULTRY 


HEN YOU radio advertisers think of 
WEAF as New York’s best-known 


station, you’re likely to think in terms of 


the urban New York market. Of course, 
this in itself is a tremendous circulation 
factor which no smart sponsor discounts, 
no matter how he looks at it. 

But there’s more to WEAF’s coverage 
story than Metropolitan New York alone. 
There is a prodigious rural audience in 
WEAP’s effective service area where you'll 
find nearly 9,000,000 acres on more than 
113.000 farms. The income from these is 
well over $367,000,000—and if you ask 


us, that ain’t hay! 


WEAF’ s *‘Modern Farmer’? Program 

For the past nine months, WEAF has 
willingly catered to the radio tastes and 
needs of this impressive rural market 
with a timely, sensible program called, 
The Modern Farmer.” It is heard six 
mornings a week from 6:30 to 7:00 A.M. 
The show features and is run by Mert 
Emmert, WEAF’s Farm Program 
Director. 


With Emmert, that’s more than a desk 
title! In the first place, he’s a practical 
dirt farmer himself, born and raised on 


a farm—and not many years ago at that. 


CANNING 


For another thing, Emmert gets around 
a lot among various markets and farmers, 
agricultural officials and county agents. 
Personalities like these often appear on 
his program. 

Emmert gets the ears of WEAF’s siz- 
able farm audience, because he speaks 
their language, gives them the sort of 
news, information and diversion they 
want under wartime conditions. Further- 
more, he’s on the air at a time when New 
York farmers can and do listen. Curiously 
enough, Emmert enjoys a large “bonus” 
audience among suburban victory gar- 
deners who have followed his advice on 
both “The Modern Farmer” show and 


his “Plot for Victory” program which 


just closed after a successful spring and 


summer season. 

“The Modern Farmer” program can 
do a job for radio advertisers who want 
a low-cost approach to New York’s val- 
uable, responsive rural market. Mert 
Emmert himself can really make your 
product sales grow in WEAF’s 9,000,000- 
acre “ barnyard.” 

For complete program details and low 
announcement costs, write or phone 
NBC Spot Sales, Radio City, New York 
20, N. Y. 


NBC’s KEY STATION 


Weaf 


NEW YORK - 50,000 WATTS 


GO0 on the dial 


ad 


FLASH! 
Salesman Buys 
the Lunch... 


One of these days buyers will 
quit pleading for merchandise and 
salesmen will again start selling. 
That's the day we're looking for- 
ward to! Your good name vill 
mean MORE if it's kept before 
those buyers NOW—with a friend- 
ly mail-campaign—with an eye to 
the future. 


Write for Free Booklet 
“Looking Ahead"’—on 
your business stationery, 
please. 


Hutzler Advertising Agency 
1333-1336 Third National Building 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


_ extended and will 
| through the coming year. For one 


If You’re Thinking 
About the 


FUTURE 


the Most 


Permanent Market 


is the 


SMALL TOWN MARKET 
oa 


To Influence 
600,000 


Small Town Families 


But you know Stroock and know his 
passion 

For tracking down such breeds for 
fashion. 

He found this Toots:e-Frootsie crea- 
ture, 

Admired his hair—that is the fea- 
ture— 

Now he imports it with a fury 

To make you gossamer weaves of 
Suri.” 


About three years ago, Stroock be- 
gan a policy of coordinating the firm’s 
advertising in a closely knit program, 
to enable retailers to take full advan- 
tage of all that the company was doing 


| to promote its fabrics. There were 


several innovations in the program, 
which worked so well that it has been 
be carried on 


thing, the regulation fashion copy in 
women’s magazines was augmented by 


| a series of institutional advertisements, 


stressing the long history and heritage 
of Stroock, the craftsmanship of its 
workers, the ‘enduring values of tra- 
dition,’ and so on. These advertise- 
ments were inserted in The New York 
Times Magaz'ne and in This Week, 
the magazine supplement of 21 met- 
ropolitan papers. Retailers carrying 
garments made of Stroock fabrics (one 
to a community) were furnished, well 
in advance, with laminated, easel- type, 
color reproductions of the advertise- 
ments for counter and window dis- 
plays. It also was suggested to them 
that they tie in further with the pro- 
gram by inserting their own advertise- 
ments, to appear simultaneously with 
those of the company, and that they 
prepare banks of window displays 
carrying out the theme of the current 
advertisement. 

Store response has been remarkably 
good, some stores going so far as to 
decorate twenty or more of their win- 
dows at one time, in the specific theme 
being featured. One of the most suc- 
cessful of these was the “Life With 
Father’’ theme, used while the play by 
that name was running in New York 
City and on the road. The advertise- 
ment had for its illustration a color 
photograph of the play’s stars, Doro- 
thy Stickney and Howard Lindsay. The 
headline was “Father was a crank 
about Quality.” The copy, which 
stressed the quality behind the Stroock 
label, read, in part, as follows: “Good 
guy Father! He appreciated quality, 
and not all the king’s horses could 
make him take second-best for best. 
Stroock is like that too. Probably be- 
cause the Stroock mills flourished in 
the same era . . . had no patience with 
fakery and substitutes. That’s why 
Stroock today is a name to swear by. 
Old-fashioned as to quality and very 
new fashioned in ways of beauty and 
style. As long as there is a Stroock 


label to buy by—you can be sure that 
good old American quality is still on 
hand. Look for the label on men’s «nd 
women’s clothes, in good stores every- 
where.” : 

A tribute to the high quality of ihe 
Stroock institutional advertising is the 
action of The New York Times in 
preparing a brochure reproducing five 
of last season’s full-page Stroock ad- 
vertisements, with a facsimile copy of 
a letter, written by Ray Hanna, of 
Sterling Advertising Agency (which 
handles the Stroock advertising), 
nouncing that Stroock advertising will 
be published this autumn, for the third 
successive season, in The New York 
Times Magazine. A reference also is 
made to the booklet, ‘‘Stroock’s Ani- 
mal Kingdom,” for which ‘thousands 
of requests were received,” as a result 
of the offer made in the Times. 

Maintaining the prestige of the label 
carries with it certain responsibilities. 
For one thing, the company has found 
that consumers expect quality not only 
in the outer cloth of a garment bearing 
the Stroock label, but in the lining and 
all the other materials, and in the 
workmanship of the garment. For this 
reason, Stroock preserves close rela- 
tionships with the cutters to whom it 
sells fabrics. 

Because of the war, some of the 
specialty fabrics Stroock produces are 
not now available to civilians. The 
company is, however, wisely preserv- 
ing the identity it has established in 
consumer consciousness as a manu- 
facturer whose label stands for only 
the best in quality. 


THE BOSTON 
RECORD-AMERICAN 
IS THE COUNTRY’S 
NO. 1 NEWSPAPER 
FOR ADVERTISING 

VISIBILITY AND 

LOW COST PER 
ACTUAL READER 


SALES MANAGEM!! 


Are Department Stores the Right 


Channel for Your Post-War Product? 


Promotion of specialty products, wartime trend in department 


stores, is likely to continue after the war. Is yours a product which 


should be distributed through these channels? 


What are the ad- 


vantages? How do you promote an item sold in department stores? 


BY JAMES 


C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


(This article is the twenty-third in 
SM’s post-war planning series. Individual 
reprints of each are available without 
charge from Sates MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mul- 
tiple copies, 3c each; remittance should 
accompany order.—TuHeE Epirors) 


OME years ago Kenneth Collins, 
who at that time was a vice- 
president of R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., New York City, remarked 

that department, stores had made a 

great mistake in letting the business of 

automobile distribution get away from 
them. His thesis was that not only 
had the stores lost the tremendous 


Impartial study of cross-section 
of American Industry reveals a 
huge decision-making group with 
tremendous buying influence. 
Few executives, sales or adver- 
tising managers realize this 
group dictates up to 64.7% of 
equipment and supply purchases. 


Write For Your Free Copy 


This complete breakdown shows 
where foremen, supervisors and 
department heads guide pur- 
chases in 29 major lines. A 
“must” in determining your 
present and future approach to 
sales and advertising. 
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95 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


dollar volume which the automobile 
industry represented, but the manu- 
facturers had lost the advantages 
which the department stores would 
have given them in getting complete 
and inexpensive distribution. 

If the department stores were asleep 
when they passed up the opportunity 
which might have been theirs in the 
early days of the automobile, it is evi- 
dent that most of them are wide awake 
now. They are actively looking for 
specialty products which they can pro- 
mote in place of the items which 
brought them much of their volume 
and which have been pre-empted by 
the needs of war. 


Two Questions to Consider 


What's more, this is a habit which 
is likely to persist after the war is 
over. Therefore, if you are a manu- 
facturer who has not in the past 
thought of the department store as 


an avenue of distribution for your 


product, these questions should be 


_ kept before you as you consider your 
| post-war plans: 


Is yours a product which could be 


| advantageously distributed through de- 
| partment store channels? 


How should your promotional 
thinking be revised if your product 
is to be sold through department 


| stores? 


To get the proper perspective for 
the answers to these questions, and to 


| understand why we say that the pro- 


motion of specialty products by de- 
partment stores will persist after the 
war, let us examine, briefly, the posi- 
tion of the department store in today’s 


_ scheme of distribution. 


The rate of growth of the depart- 
ment store was rapid during the 
1920's. We have, for example, the 
phenomenal growth of Macy’s, New 
York City, from a volume of $35,- 
828,515 per year in 1920 to a volume 
of $99,135,598 in 1930. Toward the 


end of that decade and during the 
thirties, the rate of increase was re- 
duced sharply. The depression of the 
early 1930's, of course, played a part 
in this slow-down. But a bigger part 
was played by the growth of chain 
stores that compete directly with de- 
partment stores, and by the deceniral- 
ization of cities. Department stores 
always have been “down town”’ insti- 
tutions. As cities decentralized, the 
stores’ customers moved farther and 
farther away. Neighborhood  shop- 
ping in chain stores and independent 
specialty stores took business away 
from the multi-department retailers. 


Smallwares Go to Chains 


The trend of business from depart- 
ment stores to syndicate stores is one 
which has continued through the war 
period. In general, it may be said 
that the chain stores are getting the 
business in what at one time was 
regarded as ‘‘street floor’ departments 
in department stores. The tendency is 
for sales volume in notions, lingerie, 
stationery, novelty jewelry, and similar 
items to increase more rapidly in chain 
stores than in department stores. 

This, however, does not mean that 
the department store is doomed to 
ultimate extinction. On the contrary, 
it may play a more important part in 
our distributive scheme than ever be- 
fore. For, partly because of the loss 
of business in small wares and “‘im- 
pulse items’’ to the chains, department 
stores are tending more and more 
toward the distribution of specialties. 
Fashion merchandise, fine furniture, 
antiques, works of art, “big ticket” 
items which require skilled selling and 
expert servicing, exemplify the type 
of merchandise toward which departt- 
ment stores are tending. 

True, a few chains have had con- 
siderable success with the distribution 
of some of these “big ticket” items. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Inc., particu- 
larly have developed considerable vol- 
ume in electric refrigerators, stoves, 
washing machines, and plumbing {1x- 
tures through their retail outlets. It 
should not be difficult, however, for 
department stores to meet even this 
competition after the war, if they are 
given nationally-branded merchan«is¢ 
by the manufacturers of these lines. 
In fact, many stores already have dem- 
onstrated the job they can do in clec- 
tric refrigerators, washing machines, 


SALES MAN/‘GEMENT 


The Buying Power of a Purple Lilac 


Your future market ... New Hampshire, the rich core of 


prosperous New England! Your sales message in the 


Manchester Union Leader will be read, trusted, heeded by 


nearly half a million people with money to spend! 


*The Purple Lilac is the 
New Hampshire State Flower 


When you think of New England, think of the... 


Manchester Union Leader 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 


NEV YORK «© CHICAGO + DETROIT + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND 
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When you want to know 


GO TO AN EXPERT 


IT’S THAT WAY in buying paper, too. The best reference for Rising 
papers we can offer is the opinion of printers, whose reputation de- 
pends largely on the quality of the papers they use. 

For years we have been supplying these paper-wise experts with 

fine papers for letterheads as well as every other purpose. 

Today we invite you to take advantage of the prestige of Rising 
craftsmanship by putting your business 
letterhead on one of the Rising papers. 
Among others: Rising Bond (25% rag), 
Rising Line Marque (25% rag), Fi- 
nance Bond (50° rag), Rising Parch- 
ment (100% rag). Prices on a par with 
other quality papers. The Rising Paper 
Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER-—-HE KNOWS PAPER 
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and stoves, and a few stores have 
invaded the plumbing fixture ‘eld. 
The war has emphasized the ‘rend 


| of the department stores toward this 


specialty type of merchandise. ‘They 
are selling home insulation, storm 
windows, and even pre-fabricated 
houses. There is no limit to wha‘ hey 
will be willing to sell after the war. 
except for a lack of vision on the part 
of the manufacturer and the possible 
restrictions. imposed by reactionary 
trade practices in certain industric 
There is every reason to believe that 
the tendency of smallwares business 
to go to chain stores, and the neces- 
sity for department stores to ‘each 
out for specialty business, will be in- 


| tensified after the war. Improved 


methods of transportation wil! act 
with centrifugal force to spread the 
population away from the centers 
where the department stores operate 
most efficiently. The stores, therefore, 
must push lines which are important 
enough to prompt Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer to climb into their helicopter 
and come to town. The customer will 
not flock downtown to buy the little 
items which can be picked up at the 
chain store around the corner. 

Furthermore, department stores offer 
a number of other advantages as ave- 
nues of distribution for post-war prod- 
ucts, regardless of whether you are a 
small manufacturer or as big as Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Specifically: 


A. Department stores have fi- 
nancial stability. Generally speak- 
ing, they buy for cash; but if you 


should ship on consignment, you can 


be sure of getting your money out of 
the shipment. You do not take doubt- 
ful credit risks, and you avoid the 
necessity of financing your dealers, as 
you so frequently must do when you 
distribute through small independent 
dealers. You also avoid the headaches 
and expense of operating your own 
sales agency. 


B. Department stores have tre- 
mendous customer followings. 


| Stores such as Famous-Barr Co., St. 


Louis; Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 


| delphia; L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapo- 
| lis; The Emporium, San Francisco, and 
| Rich’s, Atlanta, have thousands of ac- 
| tive charge account customers— people 


who regard those stores as their pet- 
sonal shopping centers. The good-will 
of these customers accrues to you when 
the store promotes your product 


C. The department store is an 
important local institution. I» that 
sense it contrasts with the factory sales 
agency, and even with the local «icaler 
whom you set up to sell your product 
and who looks to you rather than to 
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Dont Send a Boy 


to bring home the New England Market 


Big, prosperous, populous New England is worth capturing, and there is one radio station 


powerful enough to grab it for you. The name is WBZ. 


Westinghouse Radio Station WBZ bestrides New England like a colossus — from Martha’s 


Vineyard to the Canadian border. Its intensified 50,000 watts get action in tiny towns, on 


distant farms, in population centers. Its NBC and local programs pack an irresistible 


wallop for 95% of New England’s retail outlets. 


Do a man-sized job on eight million people. Send WBZ for extra New England sales. 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


WOWO e WGL © WBZ e WBZA @© KYW @ KDKA 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES 
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rey 


WBZA 


BOSTON — SPRINGFIELD 


the community for his promotional 
ideas. Through its local prestige, the 
department store helps to make your 
product a part of the community, 
rather than a foreign import. 


D. Department store distribu- 
tion is less costly. True, the store 
must have a mark-up of 40% on the 
retail price. Chances are, however, 
that this will prove considerably less 
than the cost of other forms of dis- 
tribution. With this type of distribu- 
tion you have no fixed rent to meet 
and no payroll to maintain; therefore, 


you are in a flexible positon to capi- 
talize on spurts in volume and to 
withstand declines without undue loss. 

What should be the effect of these 
facts about department store distribu- 
tion upon your post-war plans? Here, 
step by step, is the way to bring de- 
partmnet store distribution into your 
plans: 


1. Select the items which you 
will manufacture after the war and 
which will be suitable for depart- 
ment store distribution. Let your 
imagination run here; do not hold to 


WILLOW RUN) 
is a Suburb of Ann Arbor 


Mammoth Willow Run, Henry 
Ford’s home of the “hig fellows” 
whose bomb loads are rattling 
Nazi teeth more and more, has 
long since hit its stride. 

More than 10,000 Willow Run 
employees live in the Ann Arbor 
trading zone. Ann Arbor popu- 
lation has increased from 30,000 
to 35,000, not including 8,000 
University of Michigan students. 

Ann Arbor leads all of Mich- 
igan in per-capita retail sales. 
Retail volume is running 24% 
ahead of last year. Bank deposits 
have risen from $27,000,000 to 
$39,000,000 within a year. 

Ann Arbor is a self-contained 


market covered only by the Ann 
Arbor News. Include Ann Arbor 
on your Michigan newspaper list 


—with a schedule in the Ann 
Arbor News. 


For further facts, call Dan A. 
Carroll, 110 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17, N. Y., or John E. 
Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Il. 
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cut-and-dried conceptions of what {e. 
partment stores can sell. Who wou 
have dreamed ten years ago that G m. 
bel Bros., Inc., New York City, cou 
sell Old Masters at fabulous prices? 

If you make business machines, con- 
sider selling them through departme 
store stationery departments. If y 
are planning to produce air condition- 
ing equipment, electronic air-cleai: 
devices—yes, even helicopters, dep. 
ment stores may offer an ideal aven 
of distribution for you. 

It is well to remember in this con- 
nection that department stores reach 
the top third income groups in this 
country. If your product will be sold 
to that upper stratum, department 
stores probably can sell it. 


2. Prepare the training material 
which will be so important in edu- 
cating department store personnel 
in the selling of your product. 
How elaborate this material should 
be, will depend upon the nature of 
your product, how much technical 
knowledge will be needed to sell it, 
and whether you install it in a place 
where it will be used. 

If the item you plan to distribute 
is one which can be sold over the 
counter, chances are you will not need 
any more educational material than a 
simple leaflet or booklet of selling 
points. If it is somewhat complicated, 
it will pay you to plan to invest in a 
talking film to demonstrate each point 
on which detailed knowledge is nec- 
essary for selling or installation. And, 
in some cases, it will be wise to plan 
your own squad of traveling demon- 
strators, who will go from store to 
store training salespeople and han- 
dling the larger selling problems on 
the spot, as they occur. 

After the war you will, once more, 
have the cooperation of capable train- 
ing departments in the larger stores. 
Also, you will work with salespeople 
who have the capacity to absorb your 
training program. If the trend of em- 
ploye selection by department. stores 
continues along the lines followed dur- 
ing the late 1930s practically all post: 
war department store salespeople will 
be high school graduates, and many 
will have a college education. 


3. Outline a selling program 
which will be a guide to depart- 
ment stores in reaching the best 
prospects for your product. The 
stores through which you probably 
will sell have good advertising and 
display departments, but they have s° 
much territory to cover in preparing 
the day-to-day promotions for the 
store, that they cannot be expected to 
be experts on any one product. Par- 
ticularly, will they need your he/p if 
your merchandise is complicatec 
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HE tall corn grows big ears in Iowa .. . lots 
Ta big ears buttered with golden kernels... 
the golden kernels go down the gullets of scores 
of millions of wee chicks... they grow plump and 
juicy and march to hungry markets . . . produc- 
ing income to be spent in Iowa’s towns and 
cities. Only pin money to lowa—but more money 
from more chickens and eggs than any other 
state can boast about. 


Here is an urban market whose volume is in the 
top 20 of American markets, yet its biggest city 
has less than 200,000 people within its limits. For 
Urban Iowa is R & T Iowa, a supermarket within 


ow the 


MONEY 
will roll in... 


@ When These 
~ Babies March 
to Market! 


a great market... a market bounded by the pages 
of a great paper whose readers are the kind of 
sales prospects that count. 


Iowa defies and defeats ordinary, lackadaisical 
market analysis. Here farm income is greater than 
war contracts or industry income. Here is a great 
market stabilized by steady streams of newly cre- 
ated wealth from many sources. 


R & T Iowa faces the uncertainties of peace with 
a certainty of continuing income that no other 
state enjoys. Smart sales strategy is invading Iowa 
today to dominate R & T Iowa sales in the post- 
war world... the likeliest spot for steadiest volume. 


If you don’t see R & T lowa on it, 
someone is letting you miss one of 
t America’s top 20 urban markets. 


& 1 rows 


BY AS READ PAPER ...THE MES MOINES 


wegtister & 


DE URBAN MARKET .% . COVERED 


ribune 
eae 


“ULTIVATE I10OWA TODAY... FOR 
OcToBER 15, 1943 


CULTIVATING L1OWA ALWAYS PAYS 
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SAVANNAH 


LEADING ALL GEORGIA CITIES FOR 
ANTICIPATED GAIN IN RETAIL SALES 


SAVANNAH is placed at the top of all Georgia cities in point of 
gain in retail sales over last year, according to Sales Management’s 
exclusive estimates. 


® Information obtained from the Office of the War Price Adminis- 
tration, shows Savannah’s population in the metropolitan area is 
155,000 people, exclusive of men in the armed services, as against a 
population of 116,000 in April, 1940. 


® Added to this more or less fixed figure are many thousands of 
soldiers, sailors, marines and navy personnel based in the area, 
which would place the buying population much nearer 200,000 
people. 


¢ ¢ ¢ Savannah’s anticipated gain in retail sales for the month of 
October, 1943, alone is 39.7% above the anticipated gain for the 
whole country, and 52% higher than Savannah’s retail sales standing 
in October 1942. This 52% increase is third highest among the 
200 leading cities in the country, and far above all other Georgia 
cities, _ 

® Savannah’s immediate trade territory has also shown large 
population increases, all of which are reliably estimated on a basis 
of the number of ration books issued for civilian use. 


e « e With her great shipbuilding plants and other essential war 
industries, Savannah’s estimated retail sales volume for October, 
1943, is $8,350,000 and her gain for the entire year, based on present 
averages, will represent a stupendous amount of merchandise and 
service sold to nearly a half million people who live in the Savannah 
area and trade in Savannah. 


e « « The Savannah Morning News and Savannah Evening Press 
with a circulation now 70 per cent greater than it was a decade ago 
reach more than 65,000 families every day—more than a quarter of 
a million readers, who are earning the highest wages and salaries 
in many years and who are “in the market” for every conceivable 
type of goods. 


® The advertising rates of the Savannah Morning News and 
Savannah Evening Press have never been so low, based on 
circulation. 

® This is a fertile market and these newspapers are a media 


which no manufacturer or distributor can afford to overlook—now 
and for the duration. 


Sabannah Morning News 
SAVANNAH EVENING PRESS 


Sold Separately or on an Optional Combination Basis 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY, INC. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


In preparing the rudiments of 
selling program, keep in min. the 
media which have been found most 
efficient by the stores themsel\<s jn 
reaching their customers. Chief a-nong 
these are newspaper advertising. wip. 
dow display, direct mail adveri ising, 
radio spot announcements, interic: dis. 
plays, displays in related depart: sents, 
and posters used at traffic / oints 
within the store, such as _ escalator 
landings and in front of elevators, 

You may want to include specific 
ideas in your planning for the use of 
all these media. It is essentia! that 
you cover the use of the first three on 
the list. 


Be Prepared to Compromise 


It is well to remember, as you out. 
line this selling material, that depart. 
ment stores think they know their cus- 
tomers, just as you are sure that you 
know how to sell your product. Un- 
less you are careful and are prepared 
to compromise, you may find yourself 
in the position of the irresistible force 
that meets the immovable object. For 
example, most stores have their own 
advertising style, to which they adhere 
consistently and which helps to give 
the store “‘character.’” Obviously, the 
newspaper advertisements which you 
prepare cannot meet the style require- 
ments of all stores. Therefore it is 
well to offer your advertisements, even 
though you produce them in complete 
mat form, as suggections which the 
store may improve upon, rather than 
as arbitrary advertisements which must 
be inserted exactly as you have pre 
pared them. You can insist on having 
certain important points about your 
merchandise included in every adver 
tisement, if you wish, but you will be 
wise to permit the stores to choose the 
manner in which they include them. 

This attitude of cooperation, rather 
dictation, will result in getting a larger 
percentage of your mats inserted in 
the stores’ advertising without change, 
than you would get if you took a0 
arbitrary positon. 


4. Plan a presentation of your 
entire story which can be offered 
to store executives by your post-war 
salesmen. Chances are, if your prod 
uct is in a field remote from any 1 
which department stores have prevr 
ously operated, you will be presenting 
them with an idea which is compaté 
tively revolutionary. Naturally, yo 
will want to present it in the best 
possible light. And you must organiz 
your presentation in such a way as 
make it sufficiently important to gt 
attention from the head of the store. 

Department store buyers have the 
authority to buy merchandise whic 
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comes within the classifications cov- 
ered by their own departments, but 
rarely can they kick over the traces 
and set up a new classification in a 
field which the stores have not ex- 
plored previously. Such changes of 
merchandising policy require a deci- 
sion from the top. 

Preferably, your presentation should 
be in portfolio form when you are 
finaily ready to send your men on the 
road with it. It should give a brief 
outline of the history of your com- 
pany, its position in its industry, and 
its plans for the future. It should 


describe the product or products you 
propose to sell through department 
stores. If you plan to sell on an ex- 
clusive basis, through one store in a 
city, the presentation should make that 
point clear. Whether your product can 
be included in an already existing 
department, or whether you feel that 
a new department will be required to 
handle it, should be covered carefully. 
If a new department will be required, 
explain what assistance, if any, you are 
prepared to offer in setting it up. The 

resentation should then cover the sub- 
ject of training material, and outline 


the promotional! help you plan to otter. 
If you propose to back your product 
with national advertising, directe to. 
ward bringing customers to the <tores 
in which it is sold, present these plans 
importantly. 

There are two definite adva: apes 
to the portfolio method of presenta. 
tion of a propostion of this kind, 
First, you afe sure in advance that 
every important point will be pre. 
sented adequately and completely by 
your salesmen, and that the story each 
salesman tells will be uniform with 
that told by your other salesmen. Sec. 
ond, you give the department store 
executive a picture which has greater 
memory value than the ordinary verbal 
approach. 

To be worth its salt the portfolio 
must be complete in every detail. 


PORTSMOUTH 
Oe in A 


in estimated Sales Gain 


5. Test your ideas on a few good 
stores. It may be that you will have 


WASHINGTON 


to wait until the end of the war to do 
any testing worthy of the name; but 
if you can see your way clear to sell 
your product through a few stores be. 
fore the war's end gives you the green 
light for broader distribution, you will 


ne oe be that much ahead. If you cannot 3 
nagement . 
produce until after the war the prod- .. 
uct around which you are building J & 
your post-war plans, you can at least “a 
discuss your ideas with the top execu- il 
tives of one or two leading stores. pa 
Department stores are like sheep. 
In their methods of merchandising ye 
they watch closely and follow slavishly 
the leadership of such stores as R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., New York City; J. 
Ne Ficart of L. Hudson Co., Detroit ; Kaufmann s, 
Pittsburgh; Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
Wam, LOM Jooads cago; Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, and 
ip others of similar calibre. Once you per- 
suade such stores to accept your prod- 
uct and your promotional plan, it is 
relatively a simple matter to get other 
ORTSMOUTH, with an estimated sales gain of 49.1% against stores to follow their lead. 
Retiding, the otis leguns aah honk Salen thine, tadinding tor “Manatee 
uilding the world’s largest and bes ing ships, including the i-La, —_ iat 
the aeueih carrier that all America sane War Stamps S July to po arta : 6. —e like the and a — 
more than 50,000 ship-workers toil around the clock in Portsmouth. Industry in your plans. *ike the rest of yo 
Portsmouth is served by seven trunk-line railroads and miles of deep-water post-war planning, your plans for per- 
coastwise and export terminals. Portsmouth is the center of war and peacetime suading department stores to distribute 
activities in the Great Hampton Roads Market in Virginia. your product should by no means te 
main static. They should be kept ina 
CREATION GING REFLECT MARKET GuDwrN constant state of revision until you are 
17 15/ 22,500 ready to put them into execution. 
* 20,000 This is very important. Once storés 
y 1 inane begin the promotion of your merchan- 
; ee _ ae dise, investing their own money i 
Have been built in Ports- ned building acceptance for your product 
mouth in the past three aan in their communities, they have a err 
easuds af conan nese | in making your business a successfu 
who are here speeding 2,500 one. 
saison 1920 1025 = 193018351840 421943 Therefore the manufacturer who 's 
P= first in your industry to get his prod: 
ri uct into the post-war departmerit stor, 
he ortsmouth Sta is likely to be the one whose produc 
- will stay in. And that manu’ acturet 
WARD- GRIFFITH CO.~ National Frepresentatives might as well be you. 
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IT’S A GOOD MARKET 
NOW-=$ AND IT’LL BE A 
GOOD MARKET THEN! 


Minneapolis 
and Minnesota 


DOUBLE- MARKET 


Ponte are going to stay put in Minneapolis and Minnesota once 
peace comes. One-third of the state’s gainfully employed are engaged 
in agriculture, while the world-famous packing, mining and milling 
industries (not to mention Minnesota’s 10,000 lakes*) are reasons 


aplenty for people to stay put in the double-M market . now and 
after the war! 


The double-M market — Minneapolis and Minnesota — can be reached 
through The Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune. 41% coverage 
of all the families in Minnesota is available through The Minneapolis 


Star Journal and Tribune daily; 44% through The Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune. 


*11,007 to be exact. 


Minneapolis Star-Journal 2x7 Tribune 


JOHN COWLES e President 
STAR JOURNAL (evening) + TRIBUNE (morning) Over 300,000 * SUNDAY TRIBUNE Over 350,000 
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f. More key officials in Wash- 
ington read TIME regularly than 
read any other magazine, 
big its circulation. 


however 


2. The members of Congress 
vote TIME the most important 
U.S. magazine that carries 
advertising. 


For further details write to 


TIME 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Che Wartford Courant 
Magaziur 


nect 
cut’s Sunday paper 


oHers alert adver 


Ef 
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The campaign, created by Chas, Dallas Reach Co., dramatizes the need for additional 
womanpower with appeals to all types and all ages of women. 


How Newark Super-Sells to Win 


50,000 Women to War Work 


Here is the story of how one section in the country is solving its 


number one wartime problem—womanpower. Over 300 concerns 


in Northern New Jersey are cooperating in an extensive advertising 


and personal-selling drive to attract new women war workers. 


ET’S Work .. . Not Wait 

for Victory.” 

On this theme, 2,000 in- 
dustrial plants in the 
Northern New Jersey counties of Es- 
sex, Hudson, and Union have launched 
an intensive advertising and personal- 
persuasion campaign to get 50,000 
more women workers by January 1. 

With WPB declaring scores of in- 
dustrial areas ‘‘critical,’’ from a labor- 
shortage standpoint—and thus deny- 
ing them new war contracts—this area 
has set out to solve its own shortages. 

Three hundred concerns represent- 
ing a total of 6,000 industries, busi- 
nesses, and banks had contributed 
$200,000 to the campaign by October 
1. By January 1, with many others 
actively participating, the total may 
reach $500,000. 

Among the 46 communities in- 
volved are several large cities—among 
them Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Elizabeth, and Bayonne. The Com- 
munity Manpower Mobilization Com- 
mittee, with headquarters in Newark, 
has opened 34 war job offices in 24 


ee 


communities. More will be opened as 
the campaign develops. The commit- 
tee is advertising in six daily and 16 
weekly newspapers—all the English 
language papers in the three counties 

—at the rate of more than $50,000 a 
month. 

Personal selling from door to door 
gets under way in October in all com- 
munities. The procedure, at this writ- 
ing, had not been determined. Two 
methods were being tested—by vol- 
untary workers for the committee, and 
by workers taken from war plants. 

Of about 723,000 females 14 years 
and over in the 46 communities, the 
committee estimates that about 490, 
000 were not in the labor force at the 
start of the campaign. If the cam- 
paign is to succeed, one in every 10 
of the 490,000 must be hired. 

Of these half-million women, all 
who can read and hear—whatevet 
their age, domestic status or physical 
status—will be informed of their t¢ 
sponsibilities. 

The campaign started on August 30 
with a proclamation by Governot 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in! 


© In every income group, women are forming new habits — 
and turning to this one magazine. A recent survey shows that 
among new Journal subscribers, 45 per cent live in homes 
where more than one member of the family are working — 
25 per cent in homes with women workers. 


—_ oll 0 U RNAL 
World's largest audited magazine circulation 
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THEY GET | Charles Edison. He emphasized that 
“vital war production” in these coun- 


7 BILLION | ties is “seriously behind schedule.” 
- | He urged “every woman in or near 

| this area to recognize that this is a 
FROM A FEW MILLIONS personal emergency—one in which she 
They get it from a market many of their big | = play glorious, patriotic role by 
competitors have overlooked. Perhaps, you, 


qualifying herself for some form of 
tov, are overlooking the 7-billion dollars spent paid employment immediately. All 
yearly by American Negroes. So find out how 


work is war work.” 
advertisers in Negro field are reaching biggest The Community Manpower Mobil- 
markets at littlest costs. Write to Interstate 


United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, ization Committee Se oe 
New York 17, New York, and be ready for ceived by William J. Orchard, gen- 
some startling, profit-revealing facts. eral Manager of Wallace & Tiernan 
and associated companies, who func- 


tions as general chairman of the 
mittee. With him, as associate 9 
eral chairman, is Earl R. Mj 
Weston Electrical Instrument ( 
president of the Newark Chamt 
Commerce; Howard K. Corbin, | 
ity Union Trust Co., treasurer, ai 
W. Wollmuth, executive vice-pres:. 
of the Newark Chamber of < 
merce, general secretary. 


Other Committees Formed 


Other members of the executive 
committee — several of whom also 
are county chairmen—are Carl YW, 
| Badenhausen, P. Ballantine & Sons; 
* | Elmer Bobst, Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc.; 


Thomas Roy Jones, American Type 

* Founders, president of New Jersey 

State Chamber of Commerce; L. M. 

Merrill, American Gas Accumulator 

() N E Paper Co.; T. L. Shaffer, Congoleum-Nairn, 
South Bend and Mishawaka The advertising and publicity com 
mittee is headed by George Slock- 

ok | bower, L. Bamberger & Co., a store 

| which deals with more women than 

* * x * 


Inc.; Arthur Walsh, Thomas A. Edi- 

son, Inc.; John C. Williams, L. Bam- 
berger & Co., and members of the 

financial advisory committee. 

Other committees are similarly rep- 
resentative. The committee on tre- 
cruitment, for example, is composed 
of personnel managers for several 
large companies in that area. 

any other in New Jersey. Kenneth R. 

Hare, sales manager of Koppers Co., 

ie employing several hundred salesmen, 

The South Bend Tribune has a circu- — is co-chairman. Other members are 


lation in these two cities of 43,521— 
or 121 percent coverage of the homes 


in both and is the one daily in the field. 


This is complete coverage, plus. 


The Tribune also dominates the en- 
tire surrounding area. Total Tribune 


circulation is more than 80,000. This is the largest cir- 
culation of any paper between Indianapolis and Grand 
Rapids — the largest in Northern Indiana and South- 


ern Michigan. 


The South Bend area is a war production center. The 
buying power for the entire territory was $405,801,000 
in 1942. This was an all time high but is sure to be 


increased again this year. 


This market— population 461,000—can be reached 
effectively only by using the Tribune. No big city 
paper has other than very thin coverage. You will do 
well to investigate. Your inquiry asking for further 


facts will receive immediate attention. 


a * 
oe 


The South Bend Tribune 3 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. National Representatives 


Elmer Dischel, advertising manager 
of Walter Kidde & Co., president of 
Industrial Marketers of New Jersey, 
representing industry; Lee Chambliss, 
vice-president of Fidelity Union Trust 
Co., representing finance; Henry Gor- 
ski, P. Ballantine & Sons, one of the 
largest national advertisers in the area, 
and Charles Denton, personnel man- 
ager of Weston Electrical Instrument 
Co. 

The War Manpower Commission 1s 
cooperating in the program. This is 
an official WMC program, which, if 
successful, will be adapted to other in- 


NOW 
is the time to 
BUY 
BONDS 
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SMALL-TOWN CIRCULATION 


He Is Seeing the Stars from His Cornfield 


at Both Ends of the Working Day 


Hugg ...jerk... snap... throw! 
That is the way to shuck an ear of 
corn. But faster, my friend, incredibly 
faster! Keep two ears always in the air 
from morning star till evening star... 
grab...jerk...snap...throw... or 
else later you will be digging those self- 
same ears out from under the snow with 
bleeding fingers. 

Such is the tempo and state of mind 


of the farmers of mid-America as, short 


of men and machines, they harvest a 
near-record crop. 

For years, the editors of Capper’s 
Farmer have made it their business to 
“think ahead”— to foresee probable 
difficulties—and have practical sug- 
gestions in the farmer’s hands before his 
problem actually arises. And this builds 
a tremendous reader confidence which 
carries over to the benefit of those who 


occupy its advertising columns. 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


Farm Magazine That Speaks the Farmer’s Language 
[99] 
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A SURPRISING THING about sound is that when the human voice is electri- 
cally amplified, the amplification sometimes causes harsh overtones that 
make it difficult to understand. : 

One of the jobs of Dictaphone research is to assure that any voice will be 
clear and intelligible when a secretary “plays it back” for transcription. 


HOW TO REMODEL 
A WHISPER 


Dictaphone engineers don’t aim to reproduce sound with absolute fidelity. 


You might call them sound sculptors. They trim away a resonance here . . . 
step up a tone there... until every syllable can be understood by the 
secretary who listens and types. 

It is fortunate that such knowledge and skill were ready and could be 
put to practical uses by the Government and industry to meet the urgent 
demands of war . . . fortunate for busy men whose time and energies count 


for so much in the victory drive. 

From the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conn., have 
come many other improvements in electrical recording for use in war-indus- 
tries and by the armed forces. The experience gained in the production of 
this war equipment will be available to extend the usefulness of the Dicta- 
phone method after the war is won. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


A DICTAPHONES AVAILABLE! 
DICTAPHONE D ®v.corccinetitt 
able to firms whose work is 
DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT essential to the war effort, 
The word DICTAPHONK is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound 


recording and repreducing equipment bearing said trade-mark 
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dustrial areas. But WMC is 6 ot typ. 
ning the show. Industrial ex. cutiyes 
of the three counties recogni: cd the 
need and the possibilities, m de th 
preliminary surveys, launched t! ¢ cam. 
paign and, step by step, are fo ‘owing 
through with it. 

The advertising campaign, created 
by Chas. Dallas Reach Co., dravnatize; 
the need with appeals to all types of 
women. One advertisement is |\caded 
“Grandma, Get Your Gun!” I: shows 
an elderly woman at work in a war 
plant,” and tells not only grandma, 
but mother, sister and daughier the 
urgency of the need, and what they 
can do about it. 

Each advertisement answers such 
questions as: “What is a “War Job’?’ 
“Could I work part time?” “If I took 
a war job, wouldn’t my husband be 
drafted sooner?” “How much will | 
earn?’ “‘Who will run my home if | 
take a war job?” “Would my work 
be important?” “How do I go about 
getting a war job?” 


“You're Really Needed!” 


Women are told, in every insertion, 
that they are “really needed,”’ and that 
this appeal does ‘mean me.”” A war 
job, the Community Manpower Mo- 
bilization Committee explains, is not 
only a job in a war production plant, 
but in an essential service—laundries, 
milk and fuel distribution, restaurants, 
communications, stores, etc. There are 
many part-time jobs, the committee 
adds. Many jobs do not require spe- 
cial training. A woman's war job doe 
not affect her husband’s draft status 
“Millions of other women have te- 
organized their homes to be able to do 
their part in war work. Surely you'r 
not less able than they?” 

Women are urged to “talk to a 
sympathetic person at War Job Head: 
quarters” and to “read today’s help 
wanted ads to note many kinds of war 
work you can do. Or mail coupon 
now. 

The coupon, addressed to the com- 
mittee’s headquarters in Newark, offers 
a booklet about jobs available. Ap- 
plicant checks whether she is inter 
ested in working full or part-time. The 
coupon does not obligate her to take 
a job, but it does provide a growing 
reservoir of interested prospects. 

Local War Job Headquarters for the 
various communities are listed in each 
insertion. Applicants also may call 
their local United States Employment 
Office. 

One advertisement showed « boy it 
a man’s suit, with the caption, “Is 
the Head of the House Now! . . . M 
Father's fighting. . . . Are you wok 
ing?” 

Several have appeared in 3, 00-line 
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* Since January, 1942, Florida 
has been doing business without its usual tourist 
trade. Play-days were replaced by work-days. 
Florida has been and still is at war...52-weeks-a- 
year... war workers by the tens of thousands have 
created a new rich market with an annual income 
from pay. rolls that surpasses by far tourist 


income in any year. 


* Every month new highs are 
established. There's no such thing as summer or 


seasonal lulls in Florida now. 


* Bank deposits, retail sales, 
postal receipts, income from pay rolls have broken 
all previous records...and the summer-time circulation 
of Florida’s three great dailies is greater than at the 


peak of the winter season two years ago. 
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The over 285,000 combined 
circulation of these 3 great 
Florida dailies gives you thor- 


ough coverage... at low cost. 
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FLORIDA TIMES-UNION * 


Jacksonville 


FAMPA TRIBUNE * 


MIAMI HERALD 


, ifional Representat ; 
; wyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. Reynoids-Fitzgeraid, lAc. 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc 
Noee, Rothenburg & Jane Inc., Atlanta 


A. S. Grant, Atlanta 


Reg. Bidwell Co., Pacific Coast 
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And for the Ladies — 


The Man With 
The Good Looking Voice 


HENRY MATTISON 


KFH program planning puts 
the masculine touch to fashions 
and rations with MATTISON’S 
MUSICAL MEMOS, available 


to participation 


sponsors at 
regular announcement rates. 


Put Your Dollars To Work In 
Zoomtown! 


Wichita’s retail sales volume is 
fifth in the big  seven-state 
Southwest. Wartime industry 
has skyrocketed Wichita to the 
top rank in boom markets. . . 
and it is there to stay because 
Wichita’s tools for war are also 


instruments for peace. 


That Selling Station in Kansas’ 
Biggest, Richest Market 


KFH 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


CBS—5000 Watts Day & Night 
See Any Edward Petry Office 


mes 
.. IN, 


"| fears 
a 
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Competed Field Strength Distribution 
vey Measurements —S000 Watts Dey and Night—October 196) 


| vital jobs that women can hold. 


space across the bottom of a doubie- 
spread. This measured slightly more 
than a half-page on each side. Only 
one of the 22 newspapers on the sched- 
ule rejected it because of the shape. 

The insertion which aroused pro >- 
ably the most comment—and respon. 
—was titled, “Wanted: Women two 
Fill Men’s Shoes!" It showed a daimy 
pair of feet doing just that. 

The committee also is using bot : 
paid and free time on radio stations 
department store windows, rallies anc 
other means to bring the drive to the 
attention of the 490,000 women. The 
slogan, “Let’s Work . . . Not Wait 
. . . for Victory,” created by Chas. 
Dallas Reach Co., appears in all ad- 
vertising. 

The publicity program concentrates 


| largely on pictures, emphasizing in 


human interest stories the simple but 
Pic- 
tures portray blind women holding 


| jobs today, crippled women applying 
| for work. They illustrate how women 


with children are finding ways to or- 
ganize their household duties so that 
they can pitch in and help. 

Incidentally, by appealing entirely to 
women the committee hopes to shame 
some of the remaining available men 
into doing “essential” work. 


One snag which the commit‘<e jg 
now trying to remove lies in the poli. 
cies which some companies sti! fol. 
low of refusing to hire wome’ for 


part-time or four-hour shifts ard of 
not employing women over 35. 

In the early part of the drive, : hire. 
fourths of the women applicants 
wanted part-time jobs. A large .um- 


ber of them also were middle-aged or 
older. 

In a letter to industrial execi:tives 
on September 28, Mr. Orchard said 
that “our employment drive is g iting 
results . . . so far as getting women to 
call at our War Job Headquarters. But 
the actual number of women employed 
is far from satisfactory.” To “keep 
this area off the critical list, we ask 
your help in overcoming these two 
major resistances . . . 4-hour shifts 

. . women over 35.... 

“Won't you help in this drive to 
avoid critical classification by writing 
me right now that you are prepared 
to hire part-time older employes?” 

The “labor market’’ now is a work- 
ers’ market. The committee members 
believe that, before this campaign is 
over, a lot of time-honored policies 
must be altered. 

The war will be won by people of 
all ages and both sexes. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 


free-spending market. 


AKRON'S BUSINESS REPORT 


Shows Big Gains for First 8 Months of 1943 
Over Same Period in 1942 


er 


SALES TAX COLLECTIONS 


Ww 


Akron is the rubber capital of the world, with a yearly payroll 
of $324,000,000. Its 127,000 workers make up this important 
They depend on their only daily and 
Sunday newspaper to form their buying habits. You can REACH 
and SELL them only through the . . . 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlant: 


UP 47.5% 
iain aoa UP 15.6% 
... UP 15.3% 
UP 19.0% 
UP 90.2% 
UP 23.7% 
UP 15.0% 
UP 27.6% 
UP 12.9% 
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Let’s see 
YOU do it... 


one day! 


So you think the men on the home front are 
having a tough time in this war? So youdon’t 
know why the little woman gets all tired out 
just homemaking and shopping? 

Then you try it. You find well-balanced 
meals in today’s food stores—and try to make 
them appetizing; you hunt down durable 
shoes and keep the clothes closets stocked; 
you stand in buying lines and figure out the 
ration points. 

You wouldn’t—you couldn’t. She does. 
It’s her every-day wartime job, and she does 
it amazingly well. Helping her to do it even 
better is the Companion’s wartime job—and 
as a result never before has the Companion 
been bought so eagerly, read so thoroughly, 
used so much. 


November's a BIG issue and a USEFUL one! 


Clare Booth Luce contributes a thought-provoking article 
“Victory is a Woman,” on woman’s part in the war and after 
the war ... We publish a poem by General “Blood and Guts” 
Patton ... Robert Bellaire, war correspondent, tells the story 
of the war’s bravest woman ... Doris Fleeson, only woman's 
magazine war correspondent, writes from a bomber station in 
England ... The Companion poll considers the question of 
sex education in high schools ...On the homemaking side: 
A three-page food feature, based on facts learned in the 
world’s biggest restaurant—in the Pentagon Building, Wash- 
ington ...9 ways to keep your home warm this winter... 
Other November highlights: “Those Difficult Teens”... 
“Traveling by Rail with Baby”... Good looks hints for skin, 
eyes and mouth ... Ready-to-wear and pattern features. A big 
Companion—and a mighty useful one! 


COMPANION 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS OF 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, COLLIER’S, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


UNDERSTANDING WOMEN IS OUR FULL-TIME JOB 
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Selling—After the War 


Many of the methods used to boost 
war production and further home 
front objectives are selling techniques 
applied to the war effort. Sales execu- 
tives and salesmen, however, have an 
even greater part to play in the win- 
ning of the peace—if the wheels of 
production are to be kept turning and 
employment maintained at its present 
high level. 

This thought keynoted a recent talk 
by Kinsey N. Merritt, general manager 
of public relations for the Railway 
Express Agency. The occasion was the 
presentation of a plaque to Mr. Mer- 
ritt by the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, in recognition of his 
two years as president of the organiza- 
tion. In presenting the plaque, Fred- 


Campaigns and Marketing 


WORCESTER’S FAVORITE 


word 


Less drudgery, better ways to run a 


home, more appetizing meals, round-the- 


clock pointers for happier living — that’s 
Mildred Bailey's 
WTAG. Central New England women call 
her “housewise” with good reason. She 


Afternoon Journal on 


knows the meaning of home. What she 


says is phrased in homey expressions with 


a New England sense of fitness — a little 


Anansi 


Makes your brand name a household 
in CENTRAL NEW ENGLAND 


of the old, plenty of the new, but always 
free of scientific language. 


Her program is a rare setting for your 
product. Her housewise approach spells 
household acceptance. Perhaps you'd like 
to know the national advertisers who 
have come back for more. Ask for the 


whole story of Mildred Bailey. 


* Time— 
hen You Buy 
WwW Buy Aa Audience 


TAG 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 


PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 
National Sales Representatives 


Associated with the 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


Kinsey N. Merritt, 
Railway Express 
Agency, right, re. 


ceives a plaque from 
the National Federa. 
tion of Sales Exeeu- 
tives, in recognition 
of two years as presi- 
dent. Frederick W. 
Nichol, International 
Business Machines 
Corp., presents it. 


erick W. Nichol, vice-president and 
general manager of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., referred to Mr. 
Merritt as a “salesman of selling.” 
Mr. Merritt is now chairman of the 
board of directors of the NFSE. 

“To the salesmen, more than any 
other group,” said Mr. Merritt, “the 
130 millions of people in this Nation 
are looking, and will continue to look, 
for leadership . . . to keep employ- 
ment high, to bring about a peace that 
will truly guarantee to them liberty 
and the privileges of private enter- 
prise.” 


No Gripes—Let’s Go 


Sixty-six oil companies ran large 
display advertising in 106 newspapers 
in fifteen midwestern states late in 
September under the heading, ‘Here's 
the Low-Down on Gasoline Rationing 
in this Area.” 

Pointing out that nearly one gallon 
of gasoline in every three now pfo- 
duced east of the Rockies goes directly 
for fighting, copy warned that total 
war needs will soon be taking four 
gallons out of every ten. 

Consumers were urged to turn 4 
deaf ear to rumors about gasoline sut- 
pluses in the area. “They've all been 
wiped out. . . . Stocks of basic crude 
oil above ground are fast dwindling. 
Early next year, they will approach the 
danger level. Because of sky- 
rocketing military requirements, de- 
mand for crude oil has far exceeded 
production for more than a year and 
a half. Through no fault at ali ol 
the oil industry, production from out 
discovered wells cannot be incre ised 
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Oct 


OPPORTUNITY 


for publication salesmen who are proven non-producers 


With newsprint restrictions and the ration- 
ing of advertising space, we find ourselves in 
the market for a type of sales ability not 
avilable in our own organization. 

We have in mind the experienced publica- 
tion representative who is personable, talks 
well, enjoys meeting people, establishes social 
relations easily with his accounts, entertains 
well and has a host of friends. His reports are 
always comprehensive and illuminating, his 
expense accounts correct. In the involved and 
pleasant relationships he incurs, he is somehow 
adroit enough to always evade getting the order. 
He is not easily discouraged, and remains 
optimistic long after an ordinary salesman 


would either give up or get the business. 


For very insistent advertisers, we have a 
need for that rare salesman who can always 
alienate his accounts. He talks too much, tells 
them old jokes or how to run the business. He 
may ignore or overawe them, make them feel 
their business is not worth the attention of a 
really high powered man. We are not concerned 
with his methods, and will permit him to work 
vithout direction—just so he gets results. 

These new men will be additions, will not 
eplace any of our presentstaff. We plan to use our 
egular men in civilian war activities, collecting 
lelinquent circulation accounts, making imper- 
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tinent consumer surveys, or trying to get things 
done in Washington—and thus keep them in 
practice until their abilities are again needed. 

Applicants for these new positions should 
send complete records of past experience, and 
at least three unfavorable recommendations 
from past employers. To qualified non- 
producers, we have a very attractive proposition 
for the duration. We cannot promise them much 


of a future, but who can? 


Wirn the addition of new men who have 
the definite ability to not get business, we hope 
to cope with current conditions. Despite smaller 
issues and limited quotas for regular advertisers, 
The Inquirer showed an alarming gain in 
August — 429,766 lines. The August increase 
brought the total gain for 1943 to the incredible 
figure of 2,590,813 lines for eight months. By 
meeting the situation directly with specialized 
ability, we hope to lessen current demand and 
enable The Inquirer to stay within its assigned 
newsprint consumption. 

We that The 


Inquirer as much as in normal times, and we 


realize advertisers need 
regret such drastic measures of curtailment. 
But war is no respecter of institutions, even in 
Philadelphia. Applications should be made 
directly to the Advertising Department, The 
Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Air Express 


Rates 
Reduced 


Effective July 15th, Air Express rates within the United States were 
substantially reduced — many reductions ranging as high as 1244%, 
depending on the weight of the shipment and the distance it moves. 
As aresult, the average saving to shippers amounts to 1014%. 
Increased volume of Air Express traffic stimulated by wartime demands 
on this fastest form of shipping service—accompanied by peak efficiency 
in handling—has made it possible to pass these savings along to shippers 
of air cargo. 

So now, more than ever, it pays to ship by air ExPREss! 


NOTE TO SHIPPERS: To keep costs down — pack compactly, obtaining best 
ratio of size to weight. To insure fastest delivery —ship when ready — 
as early in the day as possible. ASK for our new 1943-44 CALENDAR- 
BLOTTER. Write Department PR-10, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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sufficiently to reverse that trend,” 

Copy stressed conservation measures 
now as the only answer, unless oil 
stocks are to fall below the leve! nec. 
essary to keep an unrestricted flow to 
our fighting men, unless farm tractors 
are to be stalled for lack of fuel, 
Pleading with motorists to voluntarily 
cut down their use of motor fuel, the 
advertisement closed with: ‘So 
let’s not gripe, let’s go!” 


Keep Warm on 10% Less 


The Anthracite Industries, Inc., is 
urging home owners to cut anthracite 
coal consumption this winter by at 
least 10%. 

Daily newspapers in 66 cities and 
22 radio stations, in the primary anth. 
racite marketing area, carry the mes- 
sages. The first ad, which appeared 
as a full page, told householders 
“How to Keep Warm with 10% Less 
Coal’—how to clean their heating 
plants and test them for air leaks and 
other defects, and how to start, run, 
and bank their fires for greatest econ- 
omy. It also offered a free 16-page 
booklet, “How to Conserve Anthracite 
and Improve Your Heating.” 

The first insertion will be followed 
by smaller copy in approximately the 
same list of newspapers. These will 
continue to stress the know-how anth- 
racite conservation and will repeat the 
booklet offer. The offer also wiil be 
made through spot radio announce- 
ments. 

N. W. Ayer, New York City, is 
the agency. 


Service Flag Explains 


Golden State Company, Ltd., San 
Francisco, making a plea to consumers 
in behalf of harrassed grocers, repro- 
duces a service flag, in color, as the 
main feature in its newspaper ads. 

The headline, “Proudly They Serve,” 
refers to 15,786 members of the Cali- 
fornia grocers’ trade now with the 
armed forces. This huge contribution 
of manpower, plus the fact that a part 
of the production of dairy and other 
food products has been requisitioned 
for military needs, has saddled the re 
maining grocers with a terrific prob 
lem. ‘So, when you find it hard to 
get all the Golden State dairy products 
or other scarce foods you want at your 
grocer’s, don’t blame him. Remember 
that he is doing a grand job under 
extremely difficult conditions.” 

Other ads in the series feature Gold- 
en State products at the fighting 
fronts, and plug Golden-V \itami 
Milk as the vitamin answer in the 
food shortage. BBD&O, San Frat 
cisco, is the advertising agency hat 
dling the account. 
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Free! ius HELPFUL 


28-PAGE BOOK! 


Describes the advantages of FULL 
Color in meeting today’s selling prob- 
lems. Tells how to get beautiful re- 
sults at low cost. Contains color 
charts and other valuable information. 


MAIL 
=——? COUPON 


* 
\ He VALUE AND 
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YOUR SALESMEN 
REPORTING, SIR! 


With greatly reduced sales forces, and with those 
still on the job unable to make personal calls as 
regularly as before, sales executives are counting 
on Uncle Sam’s mailmen to handle a greater 
share of those vital customer and prospect con- 
tacts. This is being done through the use of 
carefully prepared direct mail . . . folders, 
booklets, circulars and broadsides. 

Take full advantage of this wartime selling 
medium. Investigate the advantages of quality 
direct mail for closing immediate business, for 
preserving customer relationships, for protecting 
goodwill and prestige, for promoting postwar 
markets. 

To achieve the quality appeal, use dramatic 
FULL Color . . . and get response! There’s no 
shortage of color . . . and it’s surprisingly easy 
and inexpensive to use. 

Stecher-Traung’s unique ‘‘Gang Run”’ Service 
brings you sparkling FULL Color sales and ad- 
vertising literature at a price comparable with 
what you are asked to pay for only two colors. 
And, at Stecher-Traung, you get the extra benefits 
of the skill and service which has marked our 
three-quarters-of-a-century leadership in the field 
of FULL Color Lithography. Write today. 


Contractors to the Government— 
War Work Comes First! 


STECHER-TRAUNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Rochester, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation, Dept. 315 
274 North Goodman St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 
600 Battery St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Please send a copy of your new 28-page, Illustrated Full Color 
Book entitled ‘‘The Value and Patriotic Use of Full Color’’ 
—free of charge and without obligation. 

WN aikiccrepictoces ay ||. a 

Firm 

Address 

City ...5tarte...... 


Type of Business... 


and later in the day for 40% 
of Buffalo war workers. These 
well-paid people keep posted 
on events and obviously do 
their shopping before they 
go to work. 


HIGH CALIBER 


SALES & ADVERTISING MANAGE R 


who knows how to build 
business Now and Post-war! 


2 5 years, experience as Sales 
Manager, General Manager, 

Advertising Director, 

Agency Owner. 

Expert in sales and advertising 
operations and post-war planning, 
and in handling small or large 
groups of salesmen. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in Sales Promotion, Public 
Relations, Marketing, Merchandis- 
ing and Distribution all over Amer- 
ica. 

Well-known for five business 
books, 100 business articles, scores 
of speaking appearances from 
coast to coast. Washington has 
just ordered 26,000 (!) copies of his 
sales textbook, for the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute—which shows what 
they think of his kind of sales 
training. 

Draft exempt (46); married; lika- 
ble 200-lb. six-footer: able adminis- 
trator and analyst, excellent per- 
sonal salesman. Salary $10,000 for 
good company that offers oppor- 
tunity and post-war permanence. 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Hotel Beacon 
75th & Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 


Advertising 
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The assignment of new titles to six executives within the western division of the 


Columbia. Network brought this round-table together. 
alignment and “move-up” of sales personnel are, left to right: 


Harry W. 


Affected by a general re. 


Witt, 


now executive assistant to Vice-President Donald W. Thornburgh; Arch Morton, 
newly-appointed sales chief for Station KNX; Arthur J. Kemp who will manage 
Columbia’s station in Detroit; Mr. Thornburgh; Wayne Steffner who will head 
CBS in San Franciseo, and George L. Moskovies, sales manager for the Columbia 


Pacific Network. 


Media & Agency News 


Hooper Announces 
Five New Services 


Even during the war the science of 
radio advertising is making tremendous 
steps forward, and the guesswork and 
gamble-element in measuring radio audi- 
ences and response is rapidly decreasing. 

A good example of this are the five new 
services now being offered, together with 
the National Ratings Reports by C. E. 
Hooper, Inc., New York City. 

First of these new services is the Sponsor 
Identification Analysis which shows the 
percentage of people interviewed, giving 
the correct product name, the company 
name or other products of the company, as 
well as any misidentification. 

A second factor is the Competition for 
Listener's Index. This is a continuous and 
comparative record which shows how the 
volume of advertising on other networks 
affects each advertiser's chance of getting an 
audience. 

Third, and perhaps most interesting, are 
the programs rating trends. These are based 
upon continuous records, dating from 
January, 1940. They show the popularity 
trends of eight different classifications of 
programs, such as news, variety, drama, 
etc. They are computed twice a month for 
evening programs, once monthly for day- 
time programs, and are reported once 
monthly in the form of four indexes for 
each classification. First, each type is com- 
pared with the average of all programs; 
second, average rating is shown for each 
type. Third, is the number of broadcast 
hours for each type, and fourth shows the 
average percentage of listeners of each 
type. 

Another new feature is the Analysis of 
Network Ratings. Size and frequency charts 
show the frequency with which audiences 
of various sizes occur on all networks and 
individually by networks. 

The fifth new service is in the form of 
blank charts, each carrying basic trend lines. 
One set is provided for each sponsored 
program placed by the subscriber. On these 
the subscriber keeps performance records. 


Agencies 


In connection with National Newspaper 
Week, early in October, Young & Rubicam 
published a full-page ad in the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune and Chicago 
Daily News on the ways in which daily 


and weekly 


newspapers are helping to 


fight the war on thousands of local fronts 
Subsequent insertions emphasize the wat 
work of magazines and radio. The series 
also is appearing in Newsweek and For 
tume and in sales and advertising business 


papers. 


Irving Davis forms 
Irving Davis Co., 
advertising agency. 


Irving Davis, recently promotion man 
ager of Esquire and managing editor 0! 
Apparel Arts, forms Irving Davis Co., 4 
advertising agency, at 655 Fifth Avenue. 
New York. For 12 years, Mr. Davis was 


promotion manager of The A 


Weekly and of Puck-the-Comic W: 
ee 6 


m erica n 


ekly. 


Muir & Co., New York, is elected 


member of American Association 
vertising Agencies . . . Rogers & 
Dallas, changes its name to Herbert 
Co. 
* * € 

Bernard H. Pelzer, Jr., joins 
Kimball Co., New York, as radio 
... J. D. Wood, formerly ad 
manager of Illinois Northern Utilit 
and Huntington Hanchett, 
Rhode Island Development Con 
join Gordon Schonfarber & A: 
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Pianissimo on selling — crescendo on saving . .. not how much to CONSUME — but 


how much and how to CONSERVE. That is the imperative ‘‘about face’’ for advertising 


in a war economy. The best ways to do this are suggested in the government-inspired 


Linweave folder, “ABOUT FACE,” just off the press. Your printer will get you your 
copy from his Linweave Paper Distributor. 


THE LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION : ; Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Cuances are, among the wit- 
nesses will be Generals, Admirals, 
Statesmen, and a representative of 
TIME...For, as the record shows... 
the March of Time...sponsored by 
the Editors of TIME, seems always 
to have a man on hand to see the 
news being born—and to tell you 
how it looked or felt. This is one 
important reason why millions of 
people listen every week. For other 
reasons, tune in... 


10:30 PM (EWT) 
EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 
OVER THE RED NETWORK 


THE MARCH OF 


TIME 


SPONSORED BY 
THE EDITORS OF 


TIME 


Providence . . . John E. Devine, formerly 
advertising manager of Alexander Smith 
& Sons and C. H. Masland & Sons Carpet 
companies, becomes an executive with An- 
derson, Davis & Platte, New York, in 
charge of traffic‘and production . . . Hubert 
Chain is appointed supervisor of radio 
shows with William H. Weintraub & Co., 
New York Rowland Broiles, Fort 
Worth agency executive, is reelected gov- 
ernor of the Tenth district of Advertising 
Federation of America. 


John R. Latham 
is elected  vice- 
president of Roy 
5S. Durstine, Ine. 


John R. Latham, from Mutual Broad- 
casting System, becomes vice-president and 
a director of Roy S. Durstine, Inc., han- 
dling radio as well as general executive 
duties William Herrington, from 
Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, is now research 
director of Geyer, Cornell & Newell, New 
York . . . John Cohane, formerly with 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Chicago, joins 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York, as an ac- 
count executive . . . Jerome F. Sechof, 
from H. W. Kastor & Sons, becomes an 
executive with Sherman K. Ellis & Co., 
New York . . . Mrs. Mary Hauser is 
appointed time buyer and space buyer with 
Arthur Meyerhoff & Co., Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Frank B. Avery, now merchandis- 
ing and contact executive there . . . Peter 
Kondras, from N. W. Ayer & Son, joins 
Lewis & Gilman, Philadelphia, as a space 
buyer . . . Samuel Dalsimer, vice-president 
of Cecil & Presbrey, New York, goes on 
leave of absence to manage rationing and 
price control programs with OWI. 

* * & 


Accounts 


Proctor Electric Co., Philadelphia, to 
Newell-Emmett Co., effective with January 
issues ; Curtice Brothers, Rochester, 
Blue Label food products, and Durkee 
Famous Foods, Inc., for Soya Bits and 
Soyarich flour, to Duane Jones Co... . 
Ronrico Corporation, Miami, rum, to Hill 
Advertising, Inc.. New York .. . Piel 
Bros., Brooklyn brewery, to William Esty 
& Co. . . . Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 
Boston, to Benton & Bowles . . . Tiara 
Products Co., Inc., New York, will pro- 
mote Tiara vermouth through St. Georges 
& Keyes . . . Daniel Hays Co., gloves, to 
Frank Best & Co. ... The Globe- 
Wernicke Co., office equipment, to Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Chicago office. 

*“ * « 


Sellers Co., Ltd., Chicago, sole United 
States agent for Van Merritt beer, a Dutch- 
type beer now produced in this country, 
to Lawrence Fertig & Co., New York 
Sheppard & Myers, Inc., Hanover, Pa., 
shoes, to Warwick & Legler, New York 
see Burdine’s, Inc., Florida specialty 
stores, to Abbott Kimball Co., New York 
. . . Vernon Canning Co., canned foods, 
and Lyme Acres, limes, to Brisacher, Davis 
& Van Norden, Los Angeles office .. . 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., New York, 
to James Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston 
and New York . . . Nott Manufacturing 
Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., insecticides, to 
John W. Loveton, Inc., New York 


E. W. Twitchell, Inc., Philadelphia, celly. 

lose fiber backing for carpets and rigs, to 

Gray & Rogers, there . . . Victaulic ©o, of 

America, pipe fittings, to McCann-Erickson, 

New York . . . Dale Carnegie Institute, 

New York, to S. Duane Lyon, Inc., there 
— 


Newspapers 


The war has increased newspap:r ad. 
vertising readership, Advertising Research 
Foundation shows in presenting figures jn 


two studies of the South Bend Tyihune 


made in August, 1939, and August, 1943, 
in the Continuing Study of Newspape 
Reading. Men's readership of “any national 
advertising’ in this period rose from 2g 
to 44%; women's from 54 to 61%. Men's 
readership of any local advertising dropped 
from 67 to 60%, but women’s readership 
rose from 88 to 90%. There were sharp 
increases among both sexes for department 
store copy. 
«* « 

Newspapers will be “‘tighter’’ than eve; 
in 1943's fourth quarter. WPB has ordered 
a 5% newsprint reduction for users of 50 
tons in the quarter, scaled up to 10% for 
users of 500 tons or more. 

* * &* 

Due to a decline in local advertising, 
non-metropolitan newspapers had a loss of 
4.3% in total linage in the first eight 
months of this year, Edstor & Publisher 
finds in a study of 299 dailies in this 
group. While Media Records, covering 52 
major cities, was “showing a gain for 
national advertising of 25.3%” in this 
period, the magazine says, ‘these small 
dailies were feeling an increase of only 
3.5% ... At the same time these papers 
were suffering a drop in local linage of 


7.8%.” 
* € * 


Weekly newspapers for August had an 
increase of 44% in national advertising. 
reports American Press Association. 

* ¢€ « 

Bureau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, issues a pro- 
motional folder on the “Triumph in 
Timing” by Nash-Kelvinator and Westing- 
house in keying their ads directly to the 
collapse of Italy in the same newspapers 
that reported the surrender, on September 
8 and 9. The Nash insertion, anticipating 
the Italian situation in advance, appeared 
in newspapers of 157 cities through Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell. The Westinghouse ad, 
through Young & Rubicam, was adapted 
promptly to tie up with the Italian news 

* * &* 

Ward-Griffith Co., newspaper representa 
tive, opens a San Francisco office in charge 
of Charles J. Cole, executive vice-president 

. Katz Agency opens a Los Angeles 
office under Tom Ray, Jr. . . . H. F. 
Burmester is appointed editorial and busi- 
ness adviser to W. F. Prisk, publisher ot 
the Long Beach, Cal., Press-Telegram .. 
Earl B. Thomas, formerly vice-president of 
McKee & Albright, Philadelphia agency, 
joins the sales staff of Metropolitan Group 
. . « Richard Borwick resigns as publicity 
director of Philadelphia Record to do pub- 
lic relations work in Washington. 

* «* 


Value of newspaper space contributed by 
advertisers for the Third War Loan Drive 
in September is estimated at more than 
$10,000,000. 

* ¢€ * 

More than 150,000 persons thronged 
Tribune Square, Chicago, during the frst 
week of the United States Navy Show, 
presented by the Treasury Department 
cooperation with the Cricago Tribune. 
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Magazines 


New magazines must wait for Victory 
—or 2t least until the paper situation looks 
brighter—but some publishers are now 
hiring talent against either or both of those 
lucky days Macfadden Publications 
nnd in a survey that magazine whole- 
salers predict “a flood of new titles and 
one-shots will wash over the newsstands in 
a tidal wave after the war.” Publi- 
cation executives surveyed by Macfadden 
believed generally that cover prices would 
not come down. ‘ 

~ 7 + 

Ladies’ Home Journal finds in a survey 
of seven cities that in 25% of homes of 
recent subscribers women or girls are 
working; 45% of these homes have one 
or more members working, in addition to 
head of house; and 43% of all employed 
persons in these homes are in war work. 

Donald E. West of the market research 
staff of McCall Corp. goes on leave to 
join the Periodical and Magazine Section 
of WPB in Washington . . . Norman B. 
Hasselriis, from Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, joins the promotion department 
of McCall Corp., succeeding Ray Babcock, 
now with Graybar Electric Co. ‘ 
Frank D. Carson is named western man- 
ager of Redbook, at Chicago. 

* * * 


Radio 


With network billings up about 25% 
thus far this year, NBC has announced that 
it has abandoned its client waiting list, 
and that henceforth new sponsors will be 
sold time not on the basis of their place 
on the list but on the suitability of their 
programs . . . In effect, NBC is approach- 
ing the “saturation point’’ in time avail- 
able in the 7-11 p.m. period—and CBS 
appears to be not far from it . . . Mutual 
and the Blue have increased billings sub- 
stantially this year, and expect to make 
further progress by selling transcriptions 
for daytime broadcast of popular evening 
shows 


Listenership keeps pace with radio sales. 


C. E. Hooper, Inc., reports that number of 


sets-in-use on September 30 was about 20% 
higher than on September 15 and nearly 
12% more than on September 30, 1942. 
* * = 
Howard Lane, for the last year central 
division manager of Columbia's station re- 
lations department, is named to the newly- 
created post of station relations director 
for the entire network. J. G. Gude becomes 
assistant director of this department. 
* «€ & 


WHN, New York, closes its Chicago 
office and appoints William G. Rambeau 
Co. for national spot sales in all parts ot 
the country, except the New York, New 
England and Philadelphia area 
WTAW, College Station, Tex., joins the 
Blue Network as its 168th affiliate 
KSTP, Minneapolis-St. Paul, starts an 
audience-promotion campaign in want-ad 
type of copy in 341 Minnesota country 
weeklies, and continues to attract farmers 
with large-space ads in Land O’ Lakes 
News and Minnesota Farmer. The station 
also has columns running in more than 
100 papers of the State. 

* + + 


All but one of New York City’s radio 
stations are participating in an informal 
campaign in business papers to promote the 
advantages of this metropolitan market. 
Joe Creamer of WOR is chairman of the 
group. 

« « «€ 

Fred M. Thrower, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Blue Network, is commis- 
sioned in the Naval Reserves and will 
report for duty early in November. C. P. 
Jaeger is appointed Blue network sales 
manager, and his successor as commercial 
program manager has not yet been an- 
nounced. 

* . » 

Dick Dorrance joins CBS as director of 
promotion service for CBS-owned stations. 
He will work also with the system's 


regional networks and with Radio Sales, 
spot sales division of CBS. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 

1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of Sates MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly 
on the ist & 15th, except in May & November 
when it is published on the Ist, 10th and 20th 
at . Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, for October 

15th, 1943, 

STATE OF NEW YORK 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK } - 

_ Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Philip Salisbury, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of the Sates MANAGE- 
MENT and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 


paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
1 yee required by the Act of August 24, 


amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
printed on the reverse of this form, 


embodied 
lations, 
to wit 
lish That the names and addresses of the pub- 
isher, 


editor, managing editor, and business 

managers are: 
Publisher Sates MANAGEMENT, INc. 386 Fourth 
_., Avenue, New York, (16) N. Y. 
Editor aymond Bill, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 

Yi (16) N. Y. 
Manag Editor A. R. Hahn. 386 Fourth 
Beni! we, New York, (16) N. Y 

sine 


Manager Philip Salisbury, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, (16) N. Y. 

the owner is: (If owned by a 
corpor n, its 


’ name and address must be 
stated «nd also immediately thereunder the 
Names ind addresses of stockholders owning 
Ban ig one per cent or more of total 
_" Stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
pe t s and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
comps or other unincorporated concern, its 
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OcroBER 15, 


name and address, as well as those of each 

individual member, must be given.) 

SaLEs MANAGEMENT, INc., Caroline L. Bill, 
Raymond Bill, Edward Lyman Bill, Ran- 
dolph Brown, all at 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, (16) N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
ind other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and _ belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding 
the date shown above is (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 


PHILIP SALISBURY, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 


day of Sept., 1943. 
[SEAL] WM. A. LOW 
Notary Public, Queens Co. No. 1342. Reg. 
No. 138-L5. Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 
641, Reg. No. 388-L5. Commission expires 
March 30, 1946. 
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Business Papers 


Aircraft Maintenance & Operation, 2 
monthly, will be introduced in November 
by Conover-Mast Corp., New York . 
Carl C. Harrington is appointed editor of 
Mill & Factory, a Conover-Mast publica- 
tion .. . Archer A. King & Co., Chicago, 
is named midwest advertising representa- 
tive and Warwick S. Carpenter Pacific 
Coast manager for Whitney Publishing 
Co., New York, publisher of Interior: 
and American Cookery. Alec E. Oakes is 
now advertising manager for American 
Cookery Everett W. Jones will join 
the Modern Hospital, Chicago, on Novem- 
ber 1, as a vice-president. He will con- 
centrate on the Hospital Yearbook and 
Latin-American publications. 


THIS WAR, TOO, MAY END 


Before Brcahfait! 


You will have an immediate, 
ready-to-go market for your 
products if you get into the 

booming Diesel Industry NOW! 


DIESEL PROGRESS 


2 WEST 45th STREET NEw YORK. NEW YORK 


IN THE PACIFIC 


his job will be easier if you back 


him up with war bonds A 
in 
' tJ] 
Stikouis - 


your job will be easier 
after a good night's rest at. 


een nhox 


DOWNTOWN LOCATION... NOISE- 
PROOFED ROOMS...FROM $3.00 


Rebisious Se Dire lory 


The most comprehensive directory of its kin 
ever published t contains just the kind of intc 
ation you need abou! any publicaticn in the relig 
press field 


Gives all necessary data.regarding 


Postcards, 2c each. No order too 
small or large. 20x30 blowups, $2.50 
each. SPECIAL: Your product photo- 
aga plus 100 genuine 8x!I0 photographs, 
rite for free samples, price list S. 
MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 
155 W. 46 St., N. Y¥. C. #19 


$9.50. 


BRyant 9-8482 
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Comment 


OOLS FOR PEACETIME SELLING. A salesman 

friend of ours walked in the other day with a prod- 

uct display card which he had dreamed up and 

which the v.p. in charge of sales had just accepted 
with a gracious note and some folding money. “We haven't 
anything to sell right now, you know, and the big boss 
asked us all to review all of our selling materials and to 
tell him what was good and what was bad.”” Then he went 
on to say, “I don’t know why he never thought to do it 
before, or why I never sat down to concentrate on what I 
thought was wrong. I used to say to myself, ‘this is lousy, 
and is typical of the things that swivel-chair guys think up’ 
—but I was always too lazy or too afraid to say it where 
it might mean something.” 


Apparently the company for which our friend works 
isn’t the only one that is making its salesmen into a cur- 
rent Board of Review, for at a recent meeting of the Chi- 
cago Sales Executives Club the sales managers present 
emphasized the importance of getting the viewpoint of 
salesmen before going into production with the material 
they are supposed to use in selling. They were agreed that 
there was merit in the typical salesman’s complaint that 
most sales literature is (1) too wordy, (2) too bulky. 


At this meeting Carl Sigler of Bauer & Black listed 
what he thought were possible post-war developments in 
sales tools: 

1. Use of television for holding distributor-dealer-salesmen 

meetings. 

. Greater emphasis on visual demonstrations—more show- 
ing, less talking—in sales presentations. 

. Stressing product-taking points by use of electronic mi- 
croscopes, stroboscopic photography. 

. Greater use of films—with most of them produced in 
natural color instead of black and white. ~ 

. Better, but fewer, displays for floors, counters, windows. 


66 OOK HOW GOOD I AM” ADS. Many peo- 

| ple are getting mighty fed up with the bragging 

kind of war ad. Those fed up range in position 

from taxi drivers to the members of the Tru- 

man Committee. Taxi drivers can’t do anything about stop- 

ping the type of ads that make them retch, but the Truman 

Committee could do something—and well may, especially 

if it finds additional instances of where companies, in the 

Committee's opinion, are not turning out a good war prod- 

uct, or, if good, not enough of it—and yet use their space 
and time to extol their great services to the Nation. 


The great rash of ‘““E Award” celebrations on the ad- 
vertising pages seems to be subsiding a bit, and that is all 
to the good, since it has antagonized many people; and 
there are plenty of other good advertising themes which 
the OWI and the War Advertising Council are begging 


advertisers to use. 


A welcome change-over from the typical ‘E” advertising 
was run in the Providence Journal and Bulletin the other 
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BY RAY BiLL 


day by the Crown Fastener Corp., Warren, R. I. Sure, they 
got the Army-Navy “E,” and they were proud of what it 
implied as to the contributions of both labor and manage. 
ment—but they didn’t consider that this proud, tingly 
feeling justified them in taking large newspaper space for 
a public back-patting. The officers did feel, however, that 
the occasion could be used constructively as a peg on which 
to hang an appeal for added personnel to ‘Help ZIP Up 
Our Victory” in a very tight labor-shortage area. 


So the ‘E” advertising of this company was confined to 
an appeal to men and women, old and young, to work for 
the War effort at Crown, with stress on the Victory Shift, 
transportation pool, day nursery for pre-school children, 
and the Suggestion Award system. 


That kind of advertising can be made to pay out. It 
proved itself in Providence; .it is proving itself in a wide- 
spread campaign in Northern New Jersey which has as a 
goal the recruiting of 50,000 women. (See page 96 of this 
issue). Less advertising bombast might help to make more 
bombs. 


of the many constructive developments in the revital- 

ized Department of Commerce is the quarterly re- 

porting done by the regional business consultants. 
“Small Business Looks to the Future in the New York 
Region” is the title of the current report by the able Carl 
H. Henrikson, Jr., consultant in the New York City office. 
This report covers the war-time problems of small business 
in the area, measures the results of its attempt to convert, 
and gives a qualified prediction of the post-war future. ‘It 
suffered most in the early stages of war, but will come out 
of the reconversion period quicker and easier because the 
industry of the region is dominantly in the consumer goods 
field.” 


DEPT. ON SMALL BUSINESS. One 


We aren’t trying to sell this particular report to anyone 
who isn’t interested in small business, but we cite it as 
an example of the series being turned out for the Depart: 
ment by consultants in the various offices, and covering 4 
wide range of business subjects. Getting on the mailing 
lists for these reports isn’t difficult. It should be duck 
soup for anyone who is reading the articles in SM on 
how to know your way around the Commerce Department. 


Small business deaths have been at a slower rate than ex: 
pected. Failures have been about normal. Many who went 
out of business were solvent, and plan to re-enter the same 
line in the same place after the war. The very noticeable 
increase in the number of vacant retail stores is misicading. 
On the average almost one-fourth of all retailers go out 
of business annually—but in normal years they are ' placed 
quickly by an even greater number of optimistic new ¢t 
trants. That isn’t true in wartime; only a few hardy 
souls have ventured their new capital at a perio when 
merchandise is scarce and growing scarcer by the :ninule. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


